











LUMMUS THERMEX FEEDER 


Removes hulls without crushing. Has very 
efficient After Cleaner. Hot Air Attach- 
ment also removes fine trash. Excellent 
companion for Multi-Jet Gin and Super-Jet 
Cleaner. 

Completely accessible. Easy to operate 
and maintain. Permanently lubricated. 


Write for Bulletin No. 618 


LUMMUS 
COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 
Dallas, Texas _ Columbus, Georgia, Memphis, Tennessee 





C. 6. 0. OIL FIRED HEATER 


A Completely Self-Contained Unit 





A dependable and economical means of heating air for the drying 
of cotton. It will burn practically all grades of free flowing oils, not 
heavier than 24 degrees BAUME that do not require heating. 

The C. G. C. Heater is mounted on a steel frame and comes ready 
to install. The Burner Unit is supplied completely assembled and fac- 
tory tested. Capacity 2,000,000 B.T.U. per hour. 

Electrical power of approximately 2 K. W. capacity is required for 
the unit. 

The Burner Unit cannot be started unless hot air fan is operating. 
If hot air fan is stopped for any reason or an electrical power failure 
occurs, the Burner Unit automatically shuts off. 





for further information, write the 
Sales Office nearest you. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA . DALLAS ' MEMPHIS 











Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 8, 1897 
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built to stand up; 


You know the terrific pounding that a hammer 
mill has to take. Such a machine requires super- 
rugged construction to withstand the punishment 
it gets day after day and year after year. 

We subjected the Bauer No. 406 Hammer Mill 
to extensive laboratory tests to discover any 
points of weakness. Then we field tested it to as- 
certain that we were ready to offer a hammer 
mill with the relative stamina and fortitude of 
a lighthouse. 

This heavy-duty construction gives you the un- 
matched performance of a Bauer Hammer Mill 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


ar 
Paw 
antl” 





for a long, long time. You get the grind you want 
with minimum fines. You get reversible rotor 
direction for using both edges of the hammers, 
which eliminates the shut-down time for the usual 
hammer change. You get magnetic separation of 
tramp iron . . . unusually large screens . . . im- 
proved dust control. Note the air ducts that 
recycle air in the mill. 

If you need more grinding capacity or if your 
present equipment should be replaced, ask us for 
complete information about Hammer Mills. 
W rite, wire, or phone. 


1701 Sheridan Ave. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Neumunz & Son, Inc., 90 West St., New York 6, N. Y. ¢ Franklin F. Landis, Dallas, 


Ga. ¢ Industrial Supplies, Memphis, Tenn. ¢ R. R. Dill, 468 Prairie Ave., Elmhurst, 
Ill. © Halsell Brokerage Co., Denver, Colo. ¢ C. C. Cantrell, 2541 Greene Ave., 
Fort Worth, Tex. ¢ Kenneth Wylie, Eugene, Ore. ¢ A, E. Thompson Co., Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 
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Fromthe =. 


WHEN HOMEMAKERS 
TRY different brands of 
margarine they sooner or 
later hit on Allsweet. Then 
their search for flavor sud- 
denly ends. For there is no 
artificial flavoring in All- 
sweet. Its flavor is delicate, 
natural. 

And no wonder. A true 
farm product, Allsweet is 
made from clear rich food 
oils blended—by an exclu- 
sive process—with cultured 
pasteurized skim milk. 

So always ask for Allsweet 
—the margarine with the 
delicate natural flavor. 
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The Cover 


IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH Bob Taylor 
has produced one of the most appeal- 
ing Christmas covers to come across 
our desk in many a day. Getting a 
cute pup at any time of the year is 
a tremendous event in a boy’s busy 
life, but to get one at Christmas, it 
seems to us, is just too wonderful for 
words. So why say more, when the 
picture itself speaks with more elo- 
quence than mere words could ever 
convey? 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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E. J. PARTON AND HIS BIG RED ENGINE. It’s an International UD-24 diesel, and it uses a V-belt drive to 
run a 4-stand, 80-saw gin with a 14-foot burr machine, 4 extractor feeders, 4 blowers. 


UD-24 diesel engine 
delivers profitable power for 
Marlin Oi! Company gin 


Down at Odds, Texas, the Marlin Oil Com- 
pany gin installed an International UD-24 
diesel engine, and Superintendent E. J. 
Parton is mighty pleased with the results. 


“We used to be underpowered,” says 
Parton, “but our International gives us 
plenty of power and efficiency, too. It really 


pays off in full value for the money invested: 

‘Also, our International Distributor, who 
sold us the unit, gives us wonderful service, 
We’re mighty happy about him and the 
engine both!” 

There’s a complete line of International 
engines available for profitable ginning. Ask 
your nearest International Industrial Dis- 
tributor for details. Put International 
‘‘Power that Pays’’ to work for you! 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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help you solve those 
conveyor and 
elevating problems! 





STEEL CONVEYOR BOXES 


Boardman standard steel conveyor boxes are avail- 
able with formed or angle iron tops—either can be 
furnished with butt strap or steel flange joints. Steel 
Flanges can be furnished with or without feet. 


Boardman Conveyor Box is uniform in size and 


Complete Systems is made of first quality steel sheets that are uniform 
in gauge. Each section is painted with rust-inhibiting, 
neutral gray paint, providing good protection to the 


Screw Conveyor box when it is exposed to the weather. Special paint, 


Box P or hot dip galvanizing, will be furnished when specified. 
e SPECIAL CONVEYOR BOXES 
Conveyor Box We are experienced and equipped to build special 


design conveyor boxes and covers. Examples are... 


Covers steam jacketed, both in U and round shape .. . drop 
bottom box ... perforated bottom U shape box... 
etc. We can also fabricate either the standard style 


Wood Box Linings or special design box made of stainless steel, aluminum, 


or other alloys. 


Other Boardman Products Include: CONVEYOR BOX COVERS 


SUPERBLAST FANS Boardman Conveyor Box Covers are available in the 
a following four types: SLIP ON, BOLTED, SPRING 
PORTA-LOADERS CLIP and WEATHERPROOF. 


(Portable Seed Loaders) 


«x 
PNEUMATIC SEED CLEANERS 


mE BOARDMAN .o. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. PHONE 6-5435 
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. . » have specified FRENCH SCREW PRESSES because 

of their simplicity, large capacity, and ruggedness. 

and, —— ree. 
FRENCH BASKET EXTRACTORS because of their NE "ieee ah. 


ability to handle all types of materials, pre-pressed or 





direct extracted, without excessive fines common to other oo 


systems and because of their enviable record for reliability ES settle ibatieias 
ised » 1947—18 3 w Presses cheud of 


and excellence of engineering workmanship, leading to Basket Extractor, on Flaxseed. 
uninterrupted and extremely safe operation. 


ma 


The French Basket Extractor will perform efficiently when 
the going gets tough and others fail. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALCG ON FRENCH SOLVENT 
EXTRACTION SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT. 





Other installations of French screw 

presses and extractors are currently * e t 

handling peanuts, corn germ, copra, ? em a 

and many other oil seeds. : nner a mm Tf 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Sold in 1946—20 French Screw Presses ahead of 
French Basket Extractor, on Flaxseed. 


a> > > da 


Vertical type Basket Extractor. High capacity 4 section French Mechanical Victory Mills, Limited, Toronte, Conade 
Made also in Rectangular and Screw Press shown with feeder. Sold in woes French Screw Presses with French Basket he Gene 
Horizontal types. ybeans, Peanuts, and all types of oil seeds. 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY COMPANY 


PIQUA, OHIO 





PROCESSED AND SOLD 
EXCLUSIVELY TO 
YOUR DEALER 

. BY 


CHEMICAL DELINTING CO. 
COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 
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Toe “dy 1T OFF 


Joe had died and his bachelor friend 
Al went to make his duty call on the 
widow. 

“Your late husband and I were mighty 
close friends,” he told her. “I wonder 
whether there is something I could take 
to remember him by?” 

She raised tear-washed eyes to his and 
whispered, “Would I do?” 

eee 

I bought my girl some garters. From 
Woolworth’s five and ten; she gave them 
to her mother—that’s the last I’ll see 
of them! 

eee 

A nine-year-old girl back from a birth- 
day party told her mother that the boys 
had all huddled together and ignored the 
girls. “But I got one of them to pay 
attention to me, all right,” she added. 

“How?” asked her mother. 

The young lady replied, “I just knocked 
him down.” 

eee 

Stranger-in-town: “Say, bub, do you 
know a fellow in this town with one leg 
named Wilson?” 

Old-timer: “Can’t say as I do, young 
feller. What’s the name of his other 
leg?” 

eee 

“He said he was going to kiss me, and 
I said I wouldn’t stand for it.” 

“Then what did he do?” 

“He led me over to the divan.” 

ee e 

“Well, Doc, you sure kept your promise 
when you said you’d have me walking 
again in a month.” 

“Good. I’m glad to hear that.” 

“Yeah. I had to sell my car when I 
got your bill.” 

e . e 

Golf is a game in which a ball 1' 
inches in diameter is placed on a ball 
8,000 miles in diameter. The idea is to 
hit the smaller ball. 

eee 

On the day John learned of the birth 
of his first grandchild, a friend inquired 
how it felt to be a grandfather. 

“It’s good news, of course,” John re- 
plied. “But I'll have to get used the idea 
of being married to a grandmother.” 

eee 

“Are you the girl who took my or- 
der?” asked the impatient man in a cafe. 

“Yes, sir,” the waitress said. 

“Well, I declare!” he beamed. “You 
don’t look a day older!” 

eee 

Little Willie came home after playing 
a tough game of football. 

“Ma,” he said, “you once told Aunt 
Mary that I had your eyes and daddy’s 
nose. Well, look at me now. I’m like 
grandpa—no teeth.” 

* e e 

Bette: “I want your opinion of my boy 
friend.” 

Ann: “He’d be a bigger success if he 
had more horsepower and less exhaust.” 
eee 

MacTavish and McCleary were arrested 
for being drunk and disorderly. During 
the hearing of the case the Judge asked: 

“Where is the other man?” 

“What other man, sir?” 

“The man who paid for the drinks.” 
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GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


(A 


JUTE BAGGING 





EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong... tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 


TAKES F . . age — rg weight is 
ROUGH HANDLING guaranteed. 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 


tects cotton both in stor- 
age and during shipment. MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 


eo 
LOOKS that covered with closely 
: loth. 
GOOD LONGER he ie 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air...keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 














(A 
AGGING COMPANY 


HENDERSON, N. CAROLINA 
MANUFACTURERS OF BAGGING AND TIES 
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“horse 
Eli Whit 


This “Cat” D397 Cotton Gin Engine is the tire- 
less “heart” which keeps pumping power to the 
5/80 Murray plant, keeping it going mye a 
and without down time to cut the Estill Gin 
Company’s ginning costs. 


Estill Gin Company’s 5/80 Murray cotton gin equipped with Mitchell 
Super Units, after-cleaner and Super Jems, burr machine, lint clean- 
ers, and 7 fans. The plant is a left-hand direct-connected reversed 
set, and is housed in an all-steel Murray building. 


Waren Whitney invented the cotton gin, he never 
dreamt of equipment like this 5/80 Murray air blast gin. 
And it’s for sure he didn’t conceive of mechanical horse- 
power to drive it such as this smooth-lugging “Cat” D397 
Cotton Gin Engine with 400 Hp. (continuous) under its 
durable hide. Which makes a lot of “horses” on Mr. Whitney. 

The Estill Gin Company, Estill, Mississippi, picked 

“Caterpillar” Diesel power to run this 5/80 outfit for two 

important reasons: 

1 “Cat” Cotton Gin Engines have earned a reputation for 
dependable, uniform power for steady saw speeds. They're 
easy to install. They’re easy to run. They don’t need 
pampering. And they’re built to operate continuously 
without shutdowns to lower ginning costs. 

When they bought the “Cat” D397, Estill Gin Company 
was “in” on “Caterpillar” dealer service — adequate parts 
inventory and factory-trained servicemen available 24 
hours a day to keep gin power on the job no matter what. 


For increased power demands — for replacing or supple- 
menting present power — it will pay you to specify “Cat” 
Gin Engines. Because they’re precision-built of extra- 
quality materials, and machined by the top specialists in 
the business, they’re “King” with cotton. Your “Caterpillar” 
dealer will gladly tell you about “Cat” Cotton Gin Engines. 


CATERPILLAR, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


LOOK UNDER THE HIDE 





Pressure-lubricated “Caterpillar” tim- 
ing gears are of wide-faced, helical de- 
sign. Select steels and heat treatment 
methods are carefully matched to the 
type of service expected. Timing gears 
are upset forged . .. turned, shaped 
and shaved to average within 50- 
millionths of an inch of true surface 
smoothness, Look under the hide for 
“Caterpillar” quality. You'll find it in 
every detail, 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


COTTON GIN ENGINES 
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— ARKANSAS —————— 
J. A. RIGGS TRACTOR COMPANY 
Little Rock . . . Fort Smith 
McGhee . . . West Memphis 
———— ~—- GEORGIA --- --— 


YANCEY BROS. CO. 
Atlanta... Augusta 


——-— —— ILLINOIS - 
JOHN FABICK TRACTOR CO. 
Salem . . . Marion 
———- — - -MISSISSIPPI 
STRIBLING BROS. MACHINERY CO. 


Jackson . . . Greenwood 


—___— MissouR! —__—— 


JOHN FABICK TRACTOR CO. 
St. Louis . . . Sikeston 
Jefferson City 


TEXAS 


CENTRAL TEXAS MACHINERY CO. 
Abilene 


R. B. GEORGE EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dallas . . . Gladewater 
Wichita Falls 


WM. K. HOLT MACHINERY CO. 
San Antonio . . . Corpus Christi 
Weslaco 


WEST TEXAS EQUIPMENT CO. 
Amarillo . . . Lubbock 


GENUINE 
“CATERPILLAR” 
PARTS... 


When you deal with your “‘Caterpillar’’ Dealer you 
can count on genuine replacement parts — the very 
same parts that have made “Caterpillar” engines 
famous for 20,000, 30,000 and more hours of duty. 
No parts can replace ‘‘Caterpillar” for quality! 


Your Headquarters for 


» “CATERPILLAR” 


Diesel Engines 


TIME-SAVING 
EXPERT 
SERVICE... 





When minutes mean money — that’s the time ser- 
vice by your ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Dealer pays off! His men 
are factory trained, methods are exact — special, 
precision tools speed up the job—that’s backed by 
his guarantee. And service keeps pace with your 
engine ‘round the clock! 
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Dont Get Caught in the Squeeze! 


[ecotvent loss is putting a squeeze on your profits no heavy residue. For high solvent recovery and 

better change to Phillips 66 Hexane. It holds down efficient extraction you just can’t beat it. Yet, you 

the loss two ways: Extremely narrow boiling range pay no premium for Phillips 66 Hexane. 

means . . . first of all no light ends . . . and secondly, You’ll have fewer operational adjustments, too, 
with this fine solvent, because you can depend on 
it for rigid uniformity. It’s water-white, clean and 
pure! Leaves no taste or odor in your product. 


For deliveries that are reliable and prompt, 
order from Phillips . . . the largest producer of 
hexane in the world. Write us for complete infor- 
mation about Phillips solvents . . . for soybean, 
cottonseed, flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn 
germ, castor bean, alfalfa, animal fat and other 
oil extraction industries. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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Right Now... 
Our No. 1 

Job Is to 

Help the 


Farmer to... 


in all sections of the Belt will reai- 

ize for the first time they must 
harvest their crop mechanically if they 
are to grow cotton profitably. There are 
many who will turn to machines to do 
this costly job even in areas where am- 
ple labor is in prospect. Their decision 
will result from a desire to avoid giving 
most of the profit to hand harvesters. 
Others will turn to machine harvesting 
simply because not enough hand labor 
will be available to do the job. With this 
group it will be a matter of harvesting 
mechanically or leaving much or perhaps 
all of the cotton in the fields. 


e Changeover Not Easy—This trend to 
mechanized harvesting is all to the good, 
because it will improve cotton’s competi- 
tive position in the struggle for markets 
with synthetics and cheaply produced 
foreign cotton. But a changeover to ma- 
chines brings many new and complex 
problems which must be overcome before 
maximum benefits can be obtained. 


e The Farmer Will Need Help—Taken 
as a whole, our cotton farmers are in- 
genious and resourceful. Frequently it is 
the farmer who is the first to recognize 
the need for new production methods 
and improved equipment. 

But however resourceful the farmer 
may be, he is going to need lots of help 
when he makes the change from hand- 
harvesting to machine harvesting. This 
help must come from the state extension 
services and other educational agencies, 
and it must also come from the ginner. 


e Grower Education Needed — Grower 
education in the preparation of land for 
mechanized cotton production and the 
use of mechanical harvesters is badly 
needed. We have in the 7-Step Cotton 
Program a ready-made vehicle for tak- 
ing information on mechanization of the 
farmer, on state, county and community 
levels. 

e Ginner Has a Stake, Too—The ginner 
has a big stake in mechanical harvest- 
ing and hes done an outstanding job in 


ee YEAR thousands of farmers 
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THIS FARMER has done a good job of preparing and levelling his cotton 
land and is using row markers to be sure he will have uniform 40-inch rows. 


Sa Kady For MECHANIZATION 


adapting his plant to meet this phase of 
the mechanization challenge. The kind 
of cotton the farmer takes to the gin 
depends on how well he does the har- 
vesting job. This year much machine 
stripped cotton graded higher than hand- 
snapped cotton. Therefore it is to the 
ginner’s interest to take an active part 
in an educational program in his own 
community to teach growers how to use 
mechanical harvesters to the very best 
advantage. 


e Farmer Caught in a Squeeze — The 
farmer is caught in a squeeze between 
soaring labor costs and cotton prices that 
are fairly well stabilized. This year the 
farmer’s cost of producing a bale of cot- 
ton was the highest on record. And right 
now there is nothing in sight to indicate 
that his labor costs will be any lower in 
1952 than they were this year. 


e@ Mechanize .. . or Else—Dr. A. H. 
Moseman, chief of USDA’s Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering, made this statement at the 
Chickasha conference: “I am convinced 
that for the majority of cotton farmers, 
it will be ‘all or nothing at all’ as far 
as mechanization is concerned.” 


e Factors to Consider—What are some 
of the principal factors the farmer must 
consider in the changeover to mechanical 
harvesting? 


By IVAN J. 
Editor, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


1. Land should be prepared for proper 
drainage and water control. Land-level- 
ling, a common practice in the irrigated 
areas of the West, is also a good invest- 
ment for many dry-land farmers in other 
areas of the Belt. Land properly levelled 
utilizes water better and insures more 
efficient operation of production and har- 
vesting equipment. 


2. Cotton should be planted in 40-inch 
rows, sharp contours avoided, and row 
markers used when listing the land. 
Manufacturers are in agreement that 
maximum mechanical harvester efficiency 
is obtained when rows are 40 inches 
apart. Row markers are necessary to in- 
sure accurate spacing. Mechanized farm- 
ing is precision farming, a Chickasha 
conference speaker pointed out; haphaz- 
ard methods result in inefficient, higher- 
cost production. 


3. Cotton should be planted thicker in 
the row. It has been found that pickers 
and strippers operate more efficiently 
when plants are thick in the row. As was 
pointed out at Chickasha, thick spacing 
tends to reduce plant height, shortens 
branch limbs, gives higher fruiting, and 
aids cotton to mature and open more 
uniformly. 

4. The farmer should plant a variety 
recommended for mechanical harvesting 
in his own state, county, or community. 


CAMPBELL 


gm THE CHANGEOVER from hand harvesting to mechanical 
harvesting can be a very painful and expensive operation if the 
farmer is not well prepared in advance. We are going to have to 
take steps to see that he learns as much as possible about mech- 
anization before he prepares his land for the 1952 crop. 
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On the more fertile land, and on bottom 
land, pickers generally are preferred; on 
upland, dry land, and in the dry land 
and irrigated sections of West Texas 
and Oklahoma, the stripper is preferred. 
In areas where both methods are used, 
the farmer will have to decide for him- 
self which type of machine to use. His 
decision will have to be based on the 
size of his operation, the variety of cot- 
ton he plants, and on other factors as 
well. 


5. Cotton that is to be mechanically 
harvested should be defoliated. Defolia- 
tion is still a tough problem and one of 
the two major obstacles standing in the 
way of complete mechanization. 


e Advantages of Defoliation—The Na- 
tional Cotton Council’s 1951 Defoliation 





MANUFACTUR 


WHETHER RAISING CATTLE 
OR GINNING COTTON DON’T 
LOWER QUALITY STANDARDS/ 


HINDOO 


2 POUNDS, 21-POUNDS TARE 


GIAgGING 


Guide says: “Defoliation aids cotton in- 
sect control. Boll weevils have been 
known to leave defoliated fields imme- 
diately. 

“Machine harvesting is more efficient 
in well-defoliated fields of cotton,” the 
Guide points out. “Plants are rid of 
leaves which would clog the spindles of 
mechanical pickers. Defoliation also 
eliminates a source of green leaf stain 
to lint. 

“Mechanical strippers,” the Guide says, 
“cannot operate properly until bolls are 
open and leaves are removed or dried 
up. Frost, which usually comes late in 
the season, naturally dries up and re- 
moves these leaves. Chemical defoliation, 
however, allows stripper harvesting prior 
to frost and ahead of wet weather. Thus, 
grade may be improved since the earlier 


will help you build a reputation 
for good ginning. Generations 
of ginners have depended upon 
HINDOO for outstanding qual- 
ity—performance—durability — 
economy. Wrap ycur bales with 
HINDOO. 





ING & SALES CO. 


s ATLANTA + BOSTON + GALVESTON * MEMPHIS * SAN FRANCISCO* 
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the harvest, the smaller the hazards 
from rains, snow, weather, and field ex- 
posure.” 

Other important facts about defolia- 
tion brought out in the Cotton Council’s 
Defoliation Guide are: 

(a) Experience indicates that bolls 
should be at least 30 days old if re- 
duced yields and lowered quality of seed 
and lint are to be avoided; 

(b) Where bolls are less than 30 days 
old, defoliation is recommended only 
where the bottom crop may be rotting 
at a rate that necessitates such control; 

(c) In irrigated cotton, defoliants 
should be applied in the period between 
the time the latest bolls will not be dam- 
aged and the time when loss of moisture 
may dry up plants to the point where 
activity seriously limits or prevents de- 
foliation; 

(d) No single defoliant is adaptable 
to use under all combinations of plant 
and weather conditions that may be en- 
countered across the Cotton Belt and 
throughout the season. 


6. Mechanical harvesting is more suc- 
cessful when the land has been cleared 
of old crop residue. Destruction of stalks 
immediately after harvest is a sound 
practice that insures higher yields and 
lower production costs the following year. 
It lowers the overwintering boll weevil 
population by destroying that pest’s food 
supply; stalks cut and plowed under help 
to condition the soil; stalks and roots 
that are not decomposed can be picked 
up by the narrow throats of strippers, 
causing expensive stoppages to clean 
them out. 


7. Strippers, pickers and all modern 
cotton production equipment require 
skilled operators. It is especially impor- 
tant that mechanical harvesters not be 
placed in the hands of careless, un- 
trained workers. In some areas, notably 
in California, dealers have performed a 
valuable service to the farmer by con- 
ducting schools for operators. 


e Education . . . Our No. 1 Job—We 
have no assurance, of course, that steel 
in sufficient quantities will be available 
to manufacturers to produce all the pick- 
ers and strippers growers may want to 
harvest the 1952 crop. But if another 
big crop is needed and requested, and 
the machines for producing it and har- 
vesting it are available, there is little 
doubt that the farmer will produce the 
cotton, 

Meanwhile, our No. 1 job is to help 
the farmer get ready for mechanization. 
It is important that he make as few mis- 
takes as possible while learning to live 
in an age wherein the machine takes 
over most of man’s tasks on the farm. 


Soybean Inspections Heavy, 
Quality Below Average 


Inspected receipts of soybeans during 
October, the first month of the 1951-52 
season, were relatively heavy and well 
above the average for the month, though 
somewhat below those of October 1949, 
according to reports to USDA. October 
receipts totaled 40,546 cars compared 
with 39,130 cars for October 1950, 44,153 
for October 1949 and 26,697 cars for the 
10-year 1940-49 October average. 

October marketings of soybeans were 
of lower quality than average due in 
part to unfavorable harvesting weather. 
Only 70 percent graded No. 2 or better 
in October, the lowest since 1942, and 
compares with 74 percent last year and 
86 percent for October 1949. 
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Due to its balanced solvency Esso 
Hexane gives high oil recovery in 
many types of solvent extraction 
plants. In soybean, linseed, and cotton- 
seed oil extraction plants low solvent 
losses have been experienced. The 
narrow boiling range of ESSO HEX- 
ANE also eliminates most hard to 
recover “light” and “heavy ends.” 


You get all 6 of these important 
features with Esso Hexane 


1. MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY — 
water terminals in industrial centers. 


2. UNIFORMITY made in modern re- 
fineries from carefully selected crude 
oil sources. 


3. HIGH OIL RECOVERY — results from 
“balanced solvency.” Recovered oil has 
good color and refining properties. 


4. EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY — nar- 
row boiling range allows complete re- 
moval from extracted oil and meal. 


5. Purity —high purity helps prevent 
non-recoverable residues. Low non- 
volatile content (specification limits 
non-volatile content to 28 parts per 
million maximum). 


6. MODERN HANDLING METHODS — sep- 
arate tank storage, pumping lines, 
tank cars and trucks, are used in all 
Esso Solvent handling operations. 


Esso Solvents: 
versatility and 
dependability 
with controlled 


high quality. 


PETROLEUM 
SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN: Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., ®. 1, Conn., 
. , Pa., Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., 
, Tenn., Ark., Lo. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Boston, Moss. — New York, N. Y. — Elizabeth, N. J. 
Philadelphi Pa. — Balti , Md. — Richmond, Va. 
Charleston, W.Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, §. C. 
Memphis, Tenn.—New Orleans, Lo. ° 
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Council Announces 
9 Program Groups 


Charged with the responsibility of de- 
veloping the National Cotton Council’s 
industry-wide program for next year, 
56 cotton leaders were appointed to five 
major program committees this week by 
Council President Harold A. Young. 

Committees in the fields of sales pro- 
motion, utilization research, production 
and marketing, foreign trade, and mar- 
garine legislation are scheduled to meet 
in New Orleans Jan. 26, prior to the 
Council’s fourteenth annual meeting 
there Jan. 28-29. 

Recommendations of these committees 
will be submitted to the full Council 
membership for action during the reg- 
ular convention sessions. 

“Careful planning of program activ- 
ties is especially important during an 
emergency period,” said Mr. Young. 
“Great emphasis should be placed on 
planning in the field of cotton produc- 
tion. There are indications that the 
farmer, along with other members of 
the industry, may find increasing dif- 
ficulty in obtaining production supplies 
which utilize chemicals and other criti- 
cally important materials. Every effort 
must be made to see that the industry ob- 
tains the supplies necessary to meet the 
nation’s emergency cotton needs.” 

Committee appointments are: 

Sales Promotion: Harry S. Baker, 
Fresno, Calif., chairman; Charles W. 
Shepard, Jr., Gadsden, Ala., vice-chair- 
man; E. H. Agnew, Anderson, S. C.; 
N. C. Blackburn, Me smphis, Tenn.; Joe 


C. Hardin, Grady, Ark.; W. P. Lanier, 


Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Rapp, McGehee, 
Ark.; J. M. Reeves, New Yor N. Y.3 
Marshall C. Stone, Pacolet, S. C.; and 
J. Craig Smith, Sylacauga, Ala. 

Utilization Research: Alonzo Bennett, 
Memphis, Tenn., chairman; Walter L. 
Randolph, Montgomery, Ala., vice-chair- 
man; arry B. Caldwell, Greensboro, 
N. ©. V. Davis, Dawson, Texas; 
Bs Ba Durand, Chickasha, Okla.; Nor- 
man E. Elsas, Atlanta, Ga.; M. Earl 
Heard, Shawmut, Ala.; Charles C. Hert- 
wig, Macon, Ga.; Tom J. Hitch, Colum- 
bia, Tenn.; Burris C. Jackson, Hills- 
boro, Texas; Walter Regnery, Joanna, 
S. C.; and H. L. Wingate, Macon, Ga. 

Foreign Trade: William D. Felder, Jr., 
Dallas, Texas, chairman; S. West, 
Memphis, vice-chairman; W. K. Ander- 
son, Clarksdale, Miss.; R. O. Beach, 
Houston, Texas; C. A. Bertel, New Or- 
leans, La.; C. A. Cannon, Kannapolis, 
N. C.; Lamar Fleming, Jr., Houston, 
samen W. O. Fortenberry, New Deal, 

Texas; L. W. Frick, Arvin, Calif.; Shan- 
on M. Gamble, Chattanooga, "Tenn.; 

. E. Harrill, Oklahoma City; Ellison 
S. McKissick, Easley, S. C.; E. L. New- 
man, Montgomery, Ala.; Allan G. Pat- 
teson, Jonesboro, Ark.; Caffey Robert- 
son, Memphis, Tenn.; and R. E. Short, 
Brinkley, Ark. 

Production and Marketing: C. R. 
Sayre, Scott, Miss., chairman; Robert 
R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C., vice-chair- 
man; D. W. Brooks, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Cecil H. Collerette, Casa Grande, Ariz.; 
A. B. Emmert, Danville, Va.; Otto 
Goedecke, Hallettsville, Texas; Garner 
M. Lester, Jackson, Miss.; D. G. McBee, 
Greenwood, Miss; George A. Simmons, 
Lubbock, Texas; C. D. Tuller, Atlanta, 


Ga.; J. P. White, Jr., Roswell, N. Mex.; 
and A. K. Winget, Albermarle, N. C. 
Special Committee on Margarine Leg- 
islation: C. G. Henry, Memphis, Tenn., 
chairman; J. H. Henry, Melrose, La.; 
John F. Moloney, Memphis, Tenn.; Irvin 
Morgan, Jr., Farmville, N. C.; Siert 
Riepma, Washington, D. C.; and H. G. 
Thompson, Bakersfield, Calif. 


Lebanon’s Cottonseed 
Production Jumps 


Lebanon’s production of cottonseed 
in 1951 is estimated at about 3,300 short 
tons, compared with only about 50 tons 
in 1950 according to USDA reports. 
This represents the first year in which 
appreciable quantities of domestic cot- 
tonseed have been available to the 
Lebanese crushing industry. 

Sesame seed output in 1951 is esti- 
mated unofficially at 110 tons, or about 
half of normal production. An ex- 
tremely dry season and a_ smaller 
planted acreage accounts for the low 
outturn. Production of peanuts in 1951 
is estimated at 440 tons, against 700 
tons during the previous year. All of 
Lebanon’s peanuts are processed by the 
salted nut industry. 

Lebanon’s oilseed requirements have 
been met principally by imports, except 
for relatively small quantities of domes- 
tic sesame and cottonseed. Production 
of vegetable oils in 1951 is expected to 
consist of 3,300 tons of cottonseed oil, 
1,300 tons of coconut oil, and 440 tons 
of linseed oil. Output of tehini (sesame 
paste) is expected to be the same as in 
1950 when 1,540 tons were produced. 





Make “wetter” 


ical pickers. 


2414 Fifteenth St. 


*Trade mark registered 





STATIFIER™ CONCENTRATES 


wet water that penetrates cotton quickly with 
less wetting of the lint slide and kicker. 


Statifier wet water concentrates are used across the U.S. 
Cotton Belt and in the cotton growing countries of the world 
to restore moisture to dry cotton at the lint slide at a cost of 
less than 2 cents per bale. They put out cotton fires and “fire 
packed” bales; control static electricity in gins, reducing the 
fire hazard; and are used to lubricate the spindles of mechan- 


For information and prices write: 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Phones 2-3692—2-2894 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Originators of Statifier Moisture Restoration 





‘ ae 
STATIFIER CONCENTRATE 


THIS IS THE DRAVES SINKING TIME 
TEST—official test for wetting agents of 
the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists. The small weights at- 
tached to skeins of yarn weigh 1% grams. 


Statifier Concentrate is in the graduate 
at right, and a widely advertised wetting 
agent is in the other graduate. 


The skein in the solution made with 
Statifier Concentrate had already sunk to 
bottom by the time the other skein started 
to sink. Both graduates have “4th of 1% 
solution of wet water. This is in the pro- 
portion of one pint of wetting agent in 
50 gallons of water. 
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Increase 
Your Profits... 
Increase 
Your Facilities 


with BUTLER Bolted Steel GRAIN TANKS 


For low-cost storage facilities to and accurately punched. Vertical 
handle the ever-increasing soybean and horizontal flanges bolt securely 
crop in your area —buy Butler to form weathertight joints. 
Bolted Steel Grain Tanks. The There’s good profit for you in 
initial cost of Butler Tanks is low soybean storage. Get your share 
—and once they’re up, there’s prac- of these profits with Butler Bolted 
tically no maintenance expense. Steel Grain Tanks. Here’s the 

All steel, fire-safe, Butler Tanks proved, modern way to store soy- 
are easily and quickly erected. beans and other grains safely... 
Tank sections are precision-formed and at low cost. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. > Galesburg, Ill. 7 Richmond, Calif. + Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 


Address Dept. CG 112 at office nearest you: 
m BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Get this FREE Catalog 7391 E, 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 
Rich d, Calif. 
Eight pages of illustrations of Sup ays ‘i 
typical instollations and de- Please send me your new 8-page Bolted Steel Grain Tank 
Catalog. 
i feat hi h 
sign features show you how ieie. 
Butler Tanks give you more 
Firm_ 


Address 


for your money. 


Mail coupon today. 
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In addition to orders already booked for 1952 deliv- 
ery, Oberdorfer will endeavor to produce for manu- 
facturers of spraying equipment the quantities of pumps 
shown in the table below, which includes both our 
standard Series “52” and our new International Series I 
with carbon bearings. 

As orders are received, the quantities available of each 
pump shown here will be reduced accordingly. The 
monthly production quota detailed below will be insufh- 
cient to meet the demand for Oberdorfer spraying 
pumps during the first half of 1952. If you expect to be 
shipped any Oberdorfer spraying pumps, be certain to 
place your order immediately. 











Pump 
No. 








2AX or 2ZX 





3AX or 3ZX 





4AX or 4ZX 





7AX or 7ZX 





9AX or 9ZX 














1000 | 1000 





























1500 | 1500 








Pump No. Price 
2000 — $15.75 


Pump No. Price . Price 
2AX — $13.25 
2ZX — 17.50 3000 — 20.00 
3AX— 15.50 4000 — 22.25 
3ZX — 20.50 : 7000 — 28.50 
4AX— 17.00 9ZX — 9000 — 29.75 
Agricultural Pump Div., Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. 


1521 Thompson Rd., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BRONZE spRaYING PUMPS 


At Memphis, Dec. 4-5 





Insect Control Appraised 
At Beltwide Conference 


w Proposals made for coping with growing pink 
bollworm problem. Adequate supplies of insec- 
ticides forecast, but only if ordered early and 
wisely used. 


DAMAGE TO COTTON by insects in 1951 generally was much 
lower than in the 1949 and 1950 seasons, M. P. Jones of the 
USDA Extension Service, Washington, told the fifth annual 
Cotton Insect Control Conference held at Memphis Dec. 4-5. 


“Freezing weather caught many weevils still in the larvae 
and pupal stages,” he said. “There is indication that many 
weevils went into hibernation in a weakened condition. What 
effect that will have on infestation of cotton during the next 
growing season is unpredictable.” 


e Insecticide Supply Situation—Production of organic insec- 
ticides for cotton insect control should be adequate for 1952, 
provided farmers place their orders early for these materials, 
the delegates were told by Dr. Harold H. Shepard of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration’s Office of Materials 
and Facilities, Washington. He said present inventories of cot- 
ton insecticides are higher than at the same time last year, 
notwithstanding heavier use of these materials in 1951. Dr. 
Shepard said the supply of sulfur for insecticides will be short- 
er next year and that, in order for essential needs to be sat- 
isfied, it should be used only where specifically required and 
when no alternate is available. 

Although the supply of containers for insecticides may be 
tight, Dr. Shepard said arrangements are expected to be made 
for the steel needed to make drums and cans for pesticides. 

The pesticide supply situation was also discussed by Paul 
Mayfield of Wilmington, Del., assistant general manager of 
the Naval Stores Department, Hercules Powder Company, and 
vice-president of the National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 

“It appears from an overall standpoint,” he said, “that 
agricultural chemicals will again be available in sufficient 
quantity to protect the crops of the United States. 


“If users wait to order agricultural chemicals until needed, 
there will be an inequitable distribution with many acres un- 
treated. The industry has the capacity to produce and to dis- 
tribute the necessary amounts, if given sufficient ‘lead time’ 
for manufacture and distribution. That puts it up to agricul- 
tural leaders to encourage early buying of pesticides. It worked 
last year and it will work again,” he said. 


e Pink Bollworm Situation Critical—The critical pink boll- 
worm situation was discussed by Dr. C. R. Sayre of Scott, 
Miss., chairman of the Beltwide Pink Bollworm Committee. 
He said the “increasingly grim picture” forces a choice upon 
the cotton industry and upon those who provide materials and 
services to the cotton industry. “That choice,” he said, “is 
either to spend enough money to finance the development of 
a fully effective research and control program, or prepare to 
spend enough money year after year to live with the pink 
bollworm in more and more parts of the Cotton Belt. I think 
the former is much cheaper for state and federal governments, 
and growers, ginners, warehousemen, merchants, crushers, and 
spinners. I think, moreover, it is one of the ladders we must 
build if cotton is to climb to a new and higher plane of effi- 
ciency in its competitive race with other fibers.’ 


e Three Proposals on How to Whip the Problem—Dr. Sayre 
made the following proposals for the consideration of the Belt- 
wide Pink Bollworm Committee and leadership in federal, state 
and local groups who deal with the problem: 

1—That a pink bollworm commission be appointed by the 
president of the United States to explore with officials of the 
Mexican government the feasibility of a program designed to 
eradicate the pink bollworm from the North American conti- 
nent. 

2—That immediate steps be taken by the interested states, 
the federal government and the cotton industry to provide 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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SINCE 1935 REGULATED FEED 
HAS BEEN AVAILABLE ON 
HINCKLEY OVERHEAD 
COTTON CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT ___ 


~ THE "TREND Is 
DEFINITELY TOWARDS. 


MEET THE 


"BOSS" 
MACHINE 


REGULATED 
FEED 


WHERE IT 1S MOST 
NEEDED._._- 


‘a 2252 OVERHEAD 
cmcay wasrex wr (  QUUIPMENT 


NOTE? THIS MACHINE CAN 8E BOUGHT IN SECTIONS 








THE TREND IS ane TOWARD REGULATED FEeO OF OVER-HEAD CONDITIONING MACHINERY 
IN ORDER TO CONTROL THE FLOW OF COTTON IN A_THIN, STEADY, FULL WIDTH STREAM THROUGH 
THE MACHINERY, THIS a ge ho ane POSSIBILITY ‘OF FEEDING TOO MUCH COTTON ONE 
MINUTE ANO TOO LITTLE THE NEXT 


EVERY Gnee KNOWS THAT. COTTON VARIES FROM CLEAN TO TRASHY = WET 
TO ORY ..FROM BALE TO BALE AND EACH BALE CALLS FOR MORE OR LESS DRYING, 
CLEANING, AND. EXTRACTING MACHINERY. 

THEREFORE FOR FLEXIBILITY \1T IS IMPERATIVE THAT pa he ya # MACHINERY 
byt NST ALLES OVER THE DISTRIBUTOR, SO THAT SOME OR ww oF HIS MACHINERY 

BE BY-PASSED ON GOOD COTTON OR ON THE OVERFLOW 


paca EQUIPMENT CAN SE USED IN > tonne TION WITH ANY MAKE GIN... LET OUR ENGINEERS 
HELP YOU PLAN YOUR IMPROVEMENTS ..-- 


MIN CX Lie V7 GIN) SUPPLY CO, 4008 COMMERCE ST., DALLAS 
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|mpipssions 


of EUROPE and the NEAR EAST 


coming easier, quicker and more 

comfortable all the time. The 
Swissair Lines started a new accel- 
erated service with DC6B planes in 
August of this year and I happened to 
be on the first West to East flight, 
reaching Kloten, the airport of Zuerich, 
in the remarkably short time of 14 
hours. Leaving Idlewild Airport in 
New York at 4:30 p.m., and by-pass- 
ing Gander, Newfoundland, we had break- 
fast in Shannon, Ireland, from where 
it took only two hours and 40 minutes 
to reach Geneva, Switzerland, and 
another 40 minutes to alight at Kloten. 

Travelers who have visited Central 
and South American countries cannot 
but be impressed with the courtesy and 
efficiency of the Swiss immigration, 
police and customs officials. It took me 
less than five minutes to get through 
these various offices, since on showing 
my American passport none of my suit- 
cases even had to be opened, the of- 
ficial only wishing me a pleasant stay 
in Switzerland. 

For its size (380,000 inhabitants), 
Zuerich boasts some of the finest office 
buildings and shops in the world. Since 
my last visit in 1948, traffic has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds; every 
month some 1000 cars and other motor 
vehicles being added to the existing 
number. Driving and parking present 
the same problems and difficulties we 
face in this country; too many cars and 
trolleys, too narrow roads and lack of 
sufficient parking space. During rush 
hours, countless bicycles and motor- 
cycles are added to the trafic. The trol- 
ley service, with splendid large and 
modern cars, is first class, and quickly 
and efficiently takes passengers to work 
and home. During rush hours, trailers 
are added to speed up the service. Every- 
one goes home at noon-time for a good 
hearty meal or “Mittagessen,” and most 
shops and offices are closed from noon 
until 2 p.m. 

Most of the autombiles are of the 
small European type; the new German 
Volkswagen being particularly popular, 
although there are also a large num- 
ber of British, Italian and French 
makes, intermixed with a sprinkling of 
larger sized American cars. Gasoline 
costs twice as much as here. Taxes and 
insurance fees are high. On the many 
narrow roads and mountain passes, with 
their sharp bends and turns, a small 
car is really preferable and handier 
than, say, a Buick or Cadillac. My 
cousin uses a small Morris of English 
make, and on a 10-day trip, we motor- 
ed all over Switzerland, including some 
stiff mountain passes and hills, and 


Termine ex TO EUROPE is be- 
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Sa eae 


RS ei eh 


By M. NEUMUNZ 


mw THE AUTHOR is head of M. Neumunz & Son, Inc., of New York, 
oil mill specialists and professional engineers. On returning to this 
country recently after an absence of more than 10 weeks, Mr. 
Neumunz set down his impressions of several European and Near 
East countries he visited. The result is a highly interesting article 
we are glad to be able to share with our readers.—-ED. 


managed very well, although climbing 


was slow and care had to be taken not 
to get the radiator overheated. 

~ I spent a few days in Zermatt, 1620 
meters, going up the Gornergrat, 3138 
meters, and got a wonderful view of 
the unique Matterhorn, 4005 meters, 
Monterosa 4638 meters, and other 
famous snow-covered peaks. Mrs. Neu- 
munz and I also visited the Jungfrau- 
joch, 3457 meters, arriving there by 
means of the Jungfrau Railway tunnel- 
ed through the rocks. The end station 
is the highest in Europe and we enjoyed 
an unforgettable view on the Jungfrau 
summit of Moench, Eiger and other 
high Bernese Alps, including also the 
huge Aletsch Glacier. Although the air 
was bitterly cold at this high altitude, 
and walking difficult in the soft and 
slippery snow, in ordinary city shoes 
I managed to get some interesting and 
worthwhile color shots. 

Switzerland enjoys an extremely high 
standard of living. People are frugal 
and work hard. Swiss made watches, 
machinery and other industrial prod- 
ucts are in great demand, and exported 
all over the world, although all the 
necessary raw materials have to be im- 
ported, there being no ore, coal or 
petroleum found in that country. What 
cannot but impress an A-nerican is the 
total absence of strikes and walkouts. 
The machine industry, for instance, has 
not experienced a strike in the last 
15 years, due to a carefully worked out 
and ironclad anti-strike agreement in 
effect between employers and labor. 
The agreement covers wage increases, 
overtime, piece-work, etc., and in case 
of a threatening dispute, an arbitra- 
tion board settles the issue. Heavy fines 
are imposed in case of infringements of 
the terms of the agreement, which 
tends to foster and maintain good and 
harmonious relations between manage- 
ment and employees. It is no wonder 
that Switzerland can compete with and 
outsell many other industrial nations. 

After three weeks of vacationing and 
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sightseeing in Switzerland, I set out 
by Swissair for Athens, Greece, leav- 
ing Zuerich around 8 a.m. and reaching 
the Athens airport, with no stops in 
between, at 4:30 p.m. It took fully 90 
minutes to clear the various immigra- 
tion, health, police, and customs auth- 
crities, and get to my hotel, the Grand 
Bretagne, in the city proper, where | 
stayed for the next four days. 

I visited several of the 15 to 20 ex- 
isting oil mills, but was not impressed 
with their size and equipment. They 
handle small amounts of cottonseed, im- 
ported from Turkey and Mozambique, 
also occasionally some linseed and sun- 
flower seed, coming from Macedonia. 
All these plants use exclusively screw 
— of various makes, chiefly the 

nglish “MAXOIL” of Rose, Downs & 
Thompson, with a few German old style 
Krupp, Miag, and some French and 
Italian screw presses thrown in. Cotton- 
seed is crushed whole, the British or 
Egyptian way. Cleaning machines are 
non-existant, and delinting with locally 
built linters is very poor with a yield 
not exceeding two percent. Acute short- 
age of dollars prevents the owners from 
buying and installing more efficient 
American equipment. 

I took time off to visit the world 
famous Acropolis or Citadel, and other 
renowned temples in ruins, and could 
not help admiring the marvelous archi- 
tecture and culture of ancient Greece 
of some 2500 years ago. 

At present, after several devastating 
wars, the country is very poor, pro- 
ducing little in the way of foodstuffs or 
industrial products. Without the Mar- 
shall Plan and our financial assistance, 
Greece would soon become a prey and 
tool of the Communists. Every second 
or third man seems to be in the army. 
Clad in British unforms, they look very 
soldierly, and as Korea has proven, they 
make excellent guerilla fighters. 

First class hotels and restaurants 
charge about the same prices as Ameri- 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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A PERFECT COMBINATION: 


SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 
& 


GUARANTEED DEALER PROFIT 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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apm ows Washingts 1 Burevu 


By FRED BAILEY 


Washington Representative 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


e Congress May Investigate Blunder— 
Congress seems certain to undertake an 
investigation of the Crop Board’s cotton 
crop estimate blunder, but don’t expect 
the inquiry to turn up anything sensa- 
tional. There is no evidence of the slight- 
est breath of scandal attached to talk of 
the inquiry. 

Those who are pushing for an inquiry 
hope to show that the present system of 
crop estimating is inefficient and sub- 
ject to serious errors. They hope that 

earings will point out the reasons for 
the cotton boner and lead to improve- 
ments. The USDA already has promised 
full cooperation. 

Rep. Thomas Abernethy of Mississippi 
has made a request to Chairman Harold 
Cooley, North Carolina, of the House 
Agriculture Committee for hearings to 
start early in the next session of Con- 
gress. It is expected that the Committee 
will open hearings some time in January. 
They will not be confined to cotton, but 
will cover the entire Crop Board report- 
ing system. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
under which the Crop Board operates, 
has not officially acknowledged that an 
error was made. Unofficially and pri- 
vately, some officials concede that the 
1.5 million bale drop from September to 
November was perhaps larger than ac- 
tually occured during that period. The 
crop reporters may have erred, it is said, 
on two counts: 

1. The July 1 cotton in cultivation es- 
timate probably was at least a million 
acres too high. It did not take into ac- 
count fully the number of acres aban- 
doned earlier. 

2. Both the September and October re- 
ports apparently failed to give prope: 
weight to drought and insect damage 
which took place prior to Sept. 1. 

Rep. Abernethy estimated that the er- 
ror in estimates cost cotton farmers ap- 
proximately $157 million. He charged 
that the Board’s high production esti- 
mates were the result of “utter careless- 
ness and disregard by the Board of its 
duty to the cotton farms and cotton trade 
to utilize all available means of gather- 
ing and issuing crop statistics.” He add- 
ed, however, that he did not believe that 
the error was wilful. 


e Planners in a Tough Spot—The Crop 
Board also put USDA’s production plan- 
ners in a tough spot. Earlier they had 
talked of a 1952 goal of around 26.5 to 
27 million acres, with some two million 
acres to be shifted from cotton to feed 
grains, principally corn and grain sor- 
ghums. The lowered Crop Board report 
made a change of plans necessary. 

The Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration decided on a 1952 production 
goal of 16 million bales. The problem 
was how to ask for that without pub- 
licly admitting that the Crop Board had 
made an error in computing 1951 acre- 
age. It did not want to ask farmers to 
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plant less cotton, but neither did it think 
that it would take 29.5 million acres to 
get the 16 million bales desired. 

The PMA got around this by not es- 
tablishing a 1952 cotton acreage plant- 
ing goal. Instead, it asked for 28 million 
acres of cotton to be in cultivation next 
July 1. On the face of it, that would 
mean a reduction of a million and a half 


facres from this year. It may seem a bit 


confusing, but the Department does not 
want any reduction in cotton production 
next year. 


e No Boost for Price Supports—Tucked 
away in the official announcement of 
1952 cotton goals was a revelation that 
the Department does not plan to boost 
price supports next year. The 90 percent 
of parity supports announced, USDA 
said, is “the maximum permitted by the 
sliding scale under existing legislation.” 

The Secretary is permitted under the 
law to offer supports above 90 percent 
of parity when 5 deems that necessary 
to encourage production sufficient to 
meet essential needs. What Brannan was 
saying, in effect, was that if cotton sup- 
ports are to be higher than 90 percent 
of parity, Congress will have to order it 
done. 

Many here who are familiar with cot- 
ton production costs believe that at least 
two-thirds of the 1952 crop will cost in 
excess of 90 percent of parity and that 
close to half of it will cost more than 
parity. A sizeable proportion of those 
who plant cotton next year will just have 
to take their chances on market prices 
being well above parity. 


e Cotton Ceilings Not Settled — The 
question of cotton ceilings next year is 
by no means settled. Price Administra- 
tor DiSalle threw a scare into producers 
and USDA last week when he told a 
joint congressional committee of plans to 
roll back ceilings when they are above 
market prices. 

Quizzed by members of the House- 
Senate “watchdog” committee on defense 
production, DiSalle would say specifical- 
ly on cotton only that he has no inten- 
tion of going back on his word not to 
lower ceilings on the 1951 crop. What to 
do about 1952 is a matter that has not 
yet been decided, DeSille said. 

“Why,” Sen. Capehart wanted to know, 
“concern yourself with prices that are 
below ceilings?” 

“Because,” DiSalle replied, “we are 
anxious to prevent the law of supply and 
demand from running prices back up 
after they have fallen below ceilings.” 

USDA economists figure that the min- 
imum ceiling for next year, under the 
law which prevents ceilings at more than 
10 percent under the May 19, 1951, price, 
would be between 39 and 40 cents a 
pound. Supports are expected to average 
between 32 and 33 cents a pound. 

Earlier this fall, before the Crop Boara 
lowered its 1951 estimate, there had been 
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considerable talk around OPS of lower- 
ing the 1952 support rate to the legal 
minimum. But now it is certain that such 
a proposal, in the face of the need for 
another year of high production, would 
be strongly opposed by USDA. 


e Ceilings on Cottonseed Meal — There 
is some talk of lowering the ceiling on 
cottonseed meal soon, but that seems 
doubtful because of a provision in the 
price law which prohibts ceilings below 
certain specified levels. In the case of 
cottonseed meal that provision prohibits 
ceilings that reflect less than 90 percent 
of the May 19, 1951, price of seed to 
producers. USDA has figured the mini- 
mum ceiling price for cottonseed is 
$90.90 a ton. 

OPS feels that the cottonseed ceiling 
is too high in that it reflects an ab- 
normal situation due to shortages last 
spring. But it doesn’t know how to get 
around the very clear provision in the 
law. 

Meanwhile, OPS may make some ceil- 
ing adjustment to permit shipment of 
cottonseed meal and cake into drought 
areas of the Southwest. An order has 
been prepared which would permit ship- 
ments from southeastern points at the 
local ceiling, plus transportation to the 
Southwest. 


e Local and Regional Meetings—A se- 
ries of local and regional meetings of 
OPS officials are being held throughout 
the Cotton Belt to study the effect of 
1951 ginning ceilings and to prepare 
recommendations for next year. 

Washington OPS officials say the 
meetings are a part of the general pro- 
gram for keeping ceilings under review 
and planning for changes that may be 
needed. 

These meetings are to be followed by 
a general conference, probably in New 
Orleans about mid-January, to “talk over 
the situation for next year” and plan 
for early announcement of 1952 ceilings. 
Ginning trade representatives are to be 
invited to the New Orleans meeting. 


e Recommendations on Farm Labor — 
The meeting of the Special Farm Labor 
Committee with Labor Department, Im- 
migration and White House officials here 
last week almost certainly did not settle 
the farm labor problem for next year, 
but it did result in more nearly a gen- 
eral agreement than has been possible 
in the past. 

On seasonal domestic labor the con- 
ferees agreed upon a procedure for im- 
proved pre-season planning to meet 
needs, so far as is possible, through em- 
ployment of American citizens. The most 
ticklish problem was, of course, the Mex- 
ican farm labor importation system. 

Agreement was reached on a program 
for new legislation to cope with wet- 
backs. Both the U.S. and Mexican gov- 
ernments have insisted that stronger 
measures be taken to close the border to 
illegal entries before the current Mexi- 
can labor agreement is renewed. The 
agreement expires Feb. 1, 1952. 

David Stowe, a special assistant to 
the President, outlined a program which 
the conference endorsed. It calls for a 
revised Walters bill which would: 

1. Make transportation, harboring and 
concealing of wetbacks a felony punish- 
able by both prison and fines. This, 
Stowe explained, is aimed only at those 
who “make a business out of trafficing 
in wetbacks” and not the ordinary farm 
employer. 

2. Give the Immigration Service and 
other authorized authorities authority to 
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search any farm, exclusive of the farm 
home, for wetbacks. This was broadened 
to include similar provisions for appre- 
hending wetbacks employed in industry. 

3. Authorize adequate appropriations 
for employment of up to 600 additional 
Immigration Service personnel to deal 
with the wetback situation. 

The conference adopted a series of 
eight recommendations for dealing with 
the Mexican labor problem. They were: 

1. All international agreements, con- 
tracts and other matters of major ad- 
ministrative policy shall be subject to 
prior deliberation by the Sub-committee 
on Mexican labor. 

2. Neither the U.S. nor the Mexican 
governments will take unilateral action 


on any matters in relation to employ- | 
ment of workers under the Internationa! 


Agreement. 


3. Recommend to the Secretary of La- ; 


bor and the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity that they recognize that in ques- 
tion of certification of needs and the 


ascertainment of prevailing wage rates, | 


it is desirable to formulate a program in 


which the greatest possible weight of 


consideration will be given to the deci- 
sions at the local level. 


4. Transfers between employers shall 
be accomplished by simple endorsement | 


of the worker’s existing contract. The 
new employer agrees by such endorse- 
ment to accept all responsibility stip- 
ulated in the worker’s contract for the 
remaining period of the contract. 


5. Mexican workers who abandon their | 
contract without proper termination shall | 


not be allowed re-entry into the U.S. 


6. Mexican nationals who have pre- | 


viously been deported solely because of 


illegal entry shall not be barred from | 


contracting. 
7. Amendment of the immigration laws 
to permit a Mexican who entered this 


country prior to Aug. 1, 1949, and has | 
lived here since, opportunity to have his | 


status as an immigrant legalized. 


8. The apprehension program should | 


be broadened to include aliens employed 
in industry and commerce, and not oper- 
ated in such a manner as to focus atten- 


tion solely upon wetbacks in agriculture. | 


Nicaraguan Sesame Seed 
Output May Double 


Nicaraguan sesame seed production | 


during the 1951-52 crop year may ap- 


proach 12,400 short tons against only | 
6,850 tons in the previous crop year, | 


according to reports to USDA. The 
early crop, planted in June and har- 


vested in August, is placed at 2,300 | 
tons from 8,630 acres. Approximately | 
43,200 acres were seeded to sesame for ! 
the main crop, harvesting of which will | 


occur in December-Februvary. An esti- 


mated 10,100 tons of sesame seed is fore- | 


cast from the main crop. 


The early crop of 2,300 tons has been 


largely disposed of. Stocks probably do 


not exceed 250 tons. An estimated 1,300 | 
tons have been exported and 750 tons | 


are sold but still in Nicaraguan ports 
awaiting shipping space. Germany and 
Venezuela were the principal purchas- 
ers of the 2,050 tons sold from the early 
harvest. 

The future outlook for sesame in 
Nicaragua is directly related to the 
world price for this commodity. As long 


as local farmers are able to sell sesame | 


seed for at least $9 or $10 per quintal 
($177-$197 per short ton) f. o. b. Corin- 


to, production may be expected to av- | 
erage between 7,000 and 10,000 tons. | 





etter buy 
emis 
urlap Bags 


Bemis is also a 
major source of 
cotton bags, 
paper bags, and 
bag-closing thread 
and twine. 


An American enterprise 
in business since 1858 
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Council Announces Judges 


For Maid of Cotton 


Estelle Lane, fashion editor of Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, has been named chair- 
man of the board of judges for the 1952 
Maid of Cotton contest, the National 
Cotton Council announced this w 

The McCall editor is one of the coun- 
try’s leading fashion authorities and is 
recognized as one of the trend-makers 
in the world of fashion. Her fashion 
pages are instrumental in setting the 
pace for many new ideas in fabric and 
design. 

Miss Lane will head a six-member 
judging committee, comprised of cotton 
industry leaders. Serving on the board 


of judges will be: Clyde Patton, pres- 
ident, Memphis Cotton Exchange, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., representing the Cotton Ex- 
changes of Memphis, New York, and 
New Orleans; Hugo M. Dixon, president 
of the Memphis Cotton Carnival, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Robert C. Jackson, executive vice- 
president, American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute, Washington, D. C., rep- 
resenting the cotton industry in the 
Southeast; J. C. Dellinger, Anderson, 
Clayton and Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
representing the cotton industry in the 
Southwest; Edwin J. Meeman, editor, 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar, Memphis, 
Tenn.; and Ed Lipscomb, director of 
sales promotion and public relations, 





@ Sizes—40', 45’ and 50’ 
Platforms. Other sizes special. 
@ Capacities to 80,000 Ibs. 

@ Hydraulic 10’x 10’ Pit Door. 
@ TWIN Hydraulic Power Units. 
@ Pit and Pitless Models. Pit- 
less reduces foundation costs. 


UNLOADS all sizes of Trucks and big 
Tractor Trailers in a “jiffy.” Takes all 
the time-stealing hard work out of un- 
loading...eliminates waiting time and 
keeps trucks “‘on the go.” 

Powerful TWIN Hydraulic Unit. 
Raises to 43° angle in less than a min- 
ute, lowers in 25 seconds. Maximum 
safety because of “‘oil-locked” hydraulic 
control. No danger of accidents. 

Pit Door opens and closes hydrauli- 
cally in seconds, permits cottonseed to 
be dumped directly into open pit. 

Easy, simple controls ... one man 
operates the Dumper, Wheel Stops and 
Pit Door from one location. Eliminates 


Write for 
Dumper Bulletin CD-8 
Truck Lift Bulletin TL-18 


ENGINEERED for easy operation and 
dependable performance, backed by 31 
years’ know-how in the grain trade. 
Extra strength channel steel frame 
provides rigid support for operating 
mechanism. All working parts are be- 
low the frame, permitting maximum lift. 
Telescoping frame adjustable every 
2” for driveways 11'0” to 156". New 


KEWANEE MACHINERY & CONVEYOR CO., Kewanee, Illinois 


pence t RES. 


This New KEWANEE Pitless Model cuts 
foundation costs to a minimum. 
back-breaking labor and cuts costs. 

Evidence of KEWANEE performance 
and economy is overwhelming. It is 
substantiated by successive repeat 
orders from outstanding firms who 
have installed them in all their plants. 

Every Trucker and Ginner is a real 
booster. They appreciate “no long 
waiting in line” in busy hauling seasons 
and they tell others. It attracts new cus- 
tomers, widens your territory and ex- 
pands your volume. 

WRITE FOR BULLETIN — find out how 
KEWANEE will cut your unloading costs. 


Aewanee 


Truck Lifts 


@ Adjustable for Driveways 
11’ to 156" widths. 

@ Low Head Room. 

@ Large, deep flanged 

Drums. Uniform winding. 

@ Cut Worm Gear Reducer. 


@ Crucible steel Lifting Ca- 
bles, extra flexible. 


heavy duty Cradle of greater strength 
and utility. Strong lifting cables. 
Whatever your unloading problem, 
there’s a KEWANEE to handle it. Write 
for Free Bulletin and full information. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, Inc. 
Poplar Ave. & River Front, Memphis, Tennessee 
R. C. BROWN, 5538 Dyer St., Dallas 6, Texes 
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National Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn. 

Judges will select the 1952 Maid of 
Cotton from a group of 20 finalists. 
Contest finals will be held Jan. 3 at 
Ellis Auditorium in Memphis. Judging 
will be on the basis of intelligence, per- 
sonality, and background, as well as 
beauty. 

Winner of the 1952 Maid of Cotton 
contest will make a six-month inter- 
national journey as the cotton indus- 
try’s fashion and goodwill envoy. She 
will visit more than 40 cities in the 
United States, Canada, France, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Peru, Colombia, and Chile. 

The Maid will be presented a stun- 
ning cotton wardrobe by 30 leading U.S. 
designers to wear on the tour as evi- 
dence of cotton’s foremost position on 
the fashion scene. At the close of her 
glamorous journey, she will awarded a 
new 1952 Ford convertible by the Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) District Ford Dealers to 
emphasize the close relationship between 
the automobile and cotton industries. 
The automotive industry is cotton’s 
single greatest customer. 

The 1952 Maid will be the fourteenth 
girl to make the tour sponsored anually 
by the National Cotton Council, the 
Memphis Cotton Carnival, and the Cot- 
ton Exchanges of Memphis, New York, 
and New Orleans. 


Favorable Outlook Given 
For Farm Prices, Income 


With the defense program getting 
into high gear, the outlook for farmers’ 
prices and net incomes next year is rel- 
atively favorable. By next fall, it is 
expected that spending for defense will 
be at an annual rate of around 65 bil- 
lion dollars, compared with 41 million 
dollars in the third quarter. 

Larger expenditures for defense will 
give a further boost to consumer in- 
come, in the coming year, enabling a 
continued strong demand for farm 
products and other goods and services. 
However, higher taxes will restrict 
somewhat the rise in disposable income 
of consumers. Food per person in the 
coming year probably will be above 
1950, even though the population will 
be about two million larger. 

Foreign demand for farm products 
should hold fairly strong. In the 1951- 
52 season, more cotton and _ tobacco, 
about as much wheat and less corase 
grains, dairy and poultry products may 
be exported than in the past season. 

The demand picture indicates that 
farmers are likely to turn out a record 
production next year if weather permits. 

In most cases, large supplies prob- 
ably would hold prices received by 
farmers near the 1951 level, despite the 
stronger demand. However, a poor grow- 
ing season next year could put con- 
siderable upward pressure on prices, 
especially toward the last half of the 
year. 

If farm marketings are larger and if 
prices average near 1951 levels, farm- 
ers’ cash receipts next year would be 
above 1951 levels. But since production 
costs will rise, farmers’ net income 
probable would be about the same as 
this year. 


e Hidalgo, Cameron, Willacy 
and Starr Counties—which make up the 
cotton area in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas—produced 624,328 bales 
of cotton in 1951. 
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THE NEWS HAS TRAVELED 
FAR AND WIDE tar siaw-xnox 


PROVIDES COMPLETE PLANTS 
FOR FATTY OIL PROCESSING * 


And the chief reason for their acceptance throughout 
the world is high productivity coupled with low 
operating and maintenance costs. 
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The Blaw-Knox complete processing units handle 
edible and inedible fatty materials and produce food 
and industrial products. Our plants and services 
include: 


Alkali refining Feed plants 

Alkyd resins Fertilizer plants 
Appraisals Glycerin production 
Bland lard Hydrogenation 
Bleaching Lecithin 

Bodied oil Margarine 


A 
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Complete refineries 
Degumming 
Deodorizing 
Detergents 

Emersol process 

Fat splitting 

Fatty acid distillation 
Fatty alcohol 

Fatty esters 


Oil bodying 

Oil recovery 
Reports 

Solvent extraction 
Solvent rendering 
Special processes 
Sulfonation 
Waste treatment 
Winterizing 


Chemical Plants Division designs and builds these 
process units either individually or in combination. 
We can ship the complete plant to any part of the; 
world, erect the equipment and place it in operation, 
if you desire. We welcome the opportunity to submit, 
recommendations for process units to answer# 
your needs. i 


‘ DIVISION 


BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 





Spinner-Breeder Conferees 


Hear Both Good and 
Bad Predictions 


@ SYNTHETIC FIBERS spur 
development of better cottons, 
Hertwig declares, Producers ask 
price assurances if high produc- 
tion is to be continued. 





A prediction at the eighth annual Spin- 
ner-Breeder Conference that the cotton 
textile market faces a brighter outlook 
was countered by a producer’s warning 
that farmers cannot be expected to main- 
tain the high cotton production needed 
by the world market without some assur- 
ance of a profit. 

Robert Jackson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Textile Man- 
ufacturers Institute, pointed out at a 
luncheon on the opening day of the con- 
ference at Clemson College, Clemson, 
S. C., Nov. 29-30 that retail inventories 
are reduced to the point that merchants 
have begun to place orders. He also ex- 
pressed the belief that inflation is not 
so great a problem in the textile indus- 
try as the danger that continued govern- 
ment interference through price fixing 
orders will lower the industry’s produc- 
tion capacity. 

Producer speakers at the conference 
included J. F. McLaurin, cotton farmer 
and ginner from Bennettsville, S. C., who 
told the conference that the tendency of 


the farmer to underproduce, rather than 
meet or exceed goals, will continue as 
long as the traditional price uncertainty 
remains at harvest time. Mr. McLaurin 
urged that adequate price supports be 
used to encourage production and that 
farmers be assured of ample supplies of 
labor, farm machinery, insecticides, fer- 
tilizer and other things needed to pro- 
duce a large crop in 1952. 

Another producer, Dr. C. R. Sayre, 
president, Delta & Pine Land Co., Scott, 
Miss., said that producers do not grow 
superior cottons because prices are not 
advantageous. As an example, he cited 
the decline in production of long staple 
cottons in the Mississippi Delta. 

Instead of driving cotton from the 
market, synthetic fibers have been the 
spur which has caused a more rapid de- 
velopment of new and varied uses for 
cotton, Charles C. Hertwig, president of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Macon, Ga., said in the keynote 
address at the opening session of the 
conference. 

“If certain strains of cotton fiber can 
be bred and produced that are ideally 
suited for certain end uses,” he pointed 
out, “maybe we won’t need so many 
‘wonder fibers’ in the future—or if blend- 
ing certain types of cotton with the pres- 
ent synthetic fibers will make them ‘su- 
per wonder fibers,’ that will mean ex- 
panded outlets for cotton.” 

Mr. Hertwig urged that researchers 
consider processes or treatments to elim- 
inate mildew, one point on which the 
synthetic fibers are superior. 

A panel discussion of the spinning 
qualities of the 1951 cotton crop was a 
highlight of the first day’s discussion, 

. (Continued on Page 35) 
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Texas Ginners - Allied 
Industry Meeting 


The annual meeting of Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association di- 
rectors with representatives of 
allied industries will be held in 
Dallas on Jan. 6-7, Jay C. Stilley, 
executive vice-president of the 
association, has announced. 

The ginners and the allied in- 
dustry people will enjoy a ban- 
quet at the Baker Hotel Sunday 
evening, Jan. 6, and then hold a 
business meeting. While the ban- 
quet is taking place the wives of 
the ginners and allied industry 
men will be enjoying a banquet of 
their own at Dallas’ Golden Pheas- 
ant Restaurant. 

On Monday, Jan. 7, the various 
ginners’ association committees 
will meet separately with allied 
industry representatives to draw 
up plans for making the 1952 gin- 
ning season a more successful one 
for the ginner and the allied con- 
cern that has a stake in the cot- 
ton crop. These meetings will be 
held from 10 a.m. until noon. 

That afternoon, from 1 p.m. 
until 5 p.m., all committee mem- 
bers and allied industry people 
with whom they met in the morn- 
ing, will participate in a general 
meeting. At that time all plans 
and suggestions will be given a 
thorough going-over and a final 
program adopted. 














The terrific shocks imposed by heavy truck loads, fast 
stops and sudden starts won't affect the life and 
accuracy of your truck scale... IF it’s a Fairbanks- 
Morse Type “'S.”’ 

Fairbanks-Morse has the famous Parallel Link Sus- 
pension ...a modern feature that absorbs shock 
loads, assures longer scale life, maintains accuracy. 

Parallel Link Suspension applies load on the center 
line of the lever. Unlike ordinary truck scales, bear- 
ing blocks cannot rock on knife edges when the sus- 
pension links swing away from the perpendicular. 
It is this destructive rocking action that cuts down 
scale life and materially affects accuracy. Parallel 
Link Suspension assures free movement of the weigh 
bridge in any direction without transferring any hori- 
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zontal thrust to scale levers. These vital parts cannot 
be disturbed or moved from their correct position. 


This great feature is but one of the many “plus’’ 


advantages of Fairbanks-Morse Truck Scales. . . one 
of the reasons why more trucks are weighed on 
Fairbanks-Morse Scales than on any other scale. Your 
Fairbanks-Morse weighing expert will be happy to 
give the complete story. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


@ name worth remembering 





SCALES © PUMPS © ELECTRIC MOTORS © GENERATORS © LIGHT 
PLANTS © DIESEL, DUAL FUEL AND GASOLINE ENGINES 
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Climax V-120, 460 H.P. Cotton IY swe STREAK 
Gin Power Unit Operated by 


The Bertig Company, Para- 
gould, Arkansas. 


STURDY * COMPACT 
MEDIUM SPEED 


—_ 


Specially Built Power Units for Cotton Gin Service 


Tue superior features of the dependable 
Climax Cotton Gin Power Units include: 
“Wet” type removable cylinder liners; Re- 
newable, full-precision main and rod bearings 
— 5 main bearings in the ‘“‘V-80,”’ 7 main 
bearings in the “V-120;” Side-by-side rod 
bearing construction; High compression cylin- 
der heads incorporating Climax high-turbu- 


lence combustion chamber; Simplified carbu- 
retion and ignition; Box type oil pan; Easy 
access for maintenance. 


Climax Engines operate economically on 
natural gas or butane, giving a lower cost 
per bale. That’s why so many ginners are 
specifying ‘‘Climax.”’ 


For complete information and service records of 
Climax Ginning Operations address Climax Engine and Pump 
Mfg. Co., 1700 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas. 


ww 
HnaxX ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. 
Factory and General Office 1700 >in onceis 


Sales and Service Office 


Clinton, Iowa Dallas, Texas 


Climax Sales and Service Available in Principal Cities 
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Italy’s Cotton Consumption 
Jumped in 1950-51 


Cotton consumption in Italy during 
the 1950-51 cotton season is estimated 
at 982,000 bales (of 500 pounds gross 
weight). This is the highest total for 
any year since 1929-30 when slightly 
over 1,000,000 bales were consumed by 
mills in Italy. It also represents an in- 
crease over the 933,000 bales consumed 
in 1949-50, 951,000 in 1948-49, and 711,- 
000 for the 1938-39 prewar season. 

About 60 percent of the cotton con- 


W, ATSON 
FINEST 
COTTON 


MONEY CAN BUY 


The tremendous popularity of Wat- 
son cotton has made it impossible to 
supply all of our fine friends who 
would like to plant this high yielding, 
profit-making cotton. If you are not 
able to get Watson cotton this year, 
make it a point to get your order in 
early for next season because it is the 
most profitable 

cotton you 

can plant. 


Great Maneties 
to choose from 


e WATSON COTTON 
@ WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
e WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND + Dallas County + TEXAS 


sumed in 1950-51 is estimated to have 
been U.S. cotton compared with 77 per- 
cent in 1949-50 when U.S. cotton was 
available in unlimited quantities. For 
other recent years U.S. cotton repre- 
sented the following percentages of 
total consumption: in 1948-49 about 54 
percent; in 1947-48 about 40 percent; 
in 1946-47 about 53 percent and during 
the 10 years preceding the second World 
War, an annual average of 64 percent. 
The next largest supplier has been 
Egypt. During the past season, Egypt 
was the source for about 17 percent of 
Italian cotton imports. Other sources of 
supply in order of importance were 
India and Pakistan, Argentina, Mexico 
and Brazil. 

There is some concern among cotton 
buyers regarding their ability to secure 
all the cotton they need in the coming 
months due to the shortage of dollar 
exchange. The cotton trade estimates 
import requirements for the coming 
year at about one million bales, of which 
about 69 percent is needed from the 
U.S., 16 percent from Egypt, and seven 
percent from India and Pakistan, with 
most of the balance coming from Mex- 
ico and South American countries. 

The domestic production of cotton in 
Italy since the last war has averaged 
about 11,000 bales. During the war it 
averaged around 27,000 bales, and the 
average for the five years prior to the 
war was about 21,000 bales. Cotton pro- 
duction in Italy is not considered eco- 
nomical since the land can be used more 
advantageously to producing crops for 
which several can be grown in one 
year. However, there is some feeling 
that cotton could be grown to advantage 
if technical assistance were given to the 
farmers to help them improve cultural 
and growing practices, and if proper 
ginning facilities were available. Some 
believe that from 50 to 100 thousand 
bales could be grown each year. 

In the Italian Somaliland, cotton 
growing during the war was practically 
discontinued in order to produce much- 
needed food crops. However, as in Italy, 
it is thought that cotton production 
could be increased materially, possibly 
to 15 or 20 thousand bales, through 
technical assistance and irrigation. 

During the war years (1941-44) cot- 
ton made up only about 16 percent of 
the raw materials processed by spinning 
mills of Italy. During 1945 cotton was 
73 percent of the total, 1946, 94 percent, 
in 1947, 95 percent, and in 1948, 93 per- 
cent. In 1949 it fell to 84 percent due to 
the unfavorable price relationship of 
cotton to artifical fibers which was 
further augmented by the devaluation 
of the lire. During the 1950-51 season, 
due to limited cotton supplies, cotton 
prices rose to record levels, and as a 
result only 81 percent of the raw ma- 
terials were composed of cotton. With 
the increase in available supplies of cot- 
ton in 1951-52, and with sufficient dol- 
lar exchange, the percentage could be 
expected to go to around 90. 


e Farm population, which 
started decreasing in 1910, sank another 
5,000,000 between 1940 and 1950. The 
farm population of 23,577,000 is about 
the same as 50 years ago, while national 
population is some 75,000,000 greater 
than at that time. Chief reason for the 
downward shift is more efficient meth- 
ods of farming, which have resulted in 
more production with fewer werkers. 
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Report on Cotton Ginning 


Number of bales of cotton ginned from the 
growth of 1951 prior to Nov. 14, 1951, and com- 
parative statistics to the corresponding date in 
1950 and 1949. 
Ginning (Running bales— 

linters not included) 


19% 50 1949 


52 **7,589,054 **11, 746, 638 
513, 106 


United States **11, rege 
Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Mexico 

N. Carolina 
Oklahoma 

S. Carolina 

Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 


290,362 
2,121,106 9 
2,116 12,496 


10,021 


*The 1951 figures include estimates made for 
cotton gins for which reports were not obtained 
in time for use in the preparation of this report. 
The Bureau found it necessary to collect figures 
on cotton ginnings prior to Nov. 14 by mail and 
reports were not received for all cotton gins in 
areas where cotton had been ginned. 

**Includes 223,566 bales of the crop of 1951 
ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was counted in the 
supply for the season of 1950-51, compared with 

3,243 and 297,843 bales of the crops of 1950 

949. 


The statistics in this report include 18,189 bales 
of American-Egyptian for 1951, 24,492 for 1950, 
and 2,103 for 1949, also included are no bales of 
Sea-Island for 1951, none for 1950, and none for 
1949. 

The statistics for 1951 in this report are sub- 
ject to revision when checked against the indi- 
vidual returns of the ginners being transmitted 
by mail. The revised total of cotton ginned this 
season prior to Nov. 1 is 10,025,904 bales. 


Consumption, Stocks, Imports, and Exports 
—United States 


Cotton consumed during the month of Septem- 
ber 1951 amounted to 722,004 bales. Cotton on 
hand in consuming establishments on Sept. 29 
was 1,049,283 bales, and in public storage and at 
compresses 3,341,544 bales. The number of active 
consuming cotton spindles for the month was 
20,714,000. The total imports for the month of 
August 1951 were 3,679 bales and the exports of 
domestic cotton, excluding linters, were 145,758 
bales. 
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Now, more than ever 


LINT MEANS MONEY 


CARVER EQUIPMENT 
CARVER INSTALLATION SERVICE 


assure Maximum Yields 


LINTERS GUMMERS SAWS 


The Popular ““TRU- The Original Bright 
Steel Saw “Cuts More 


Lint Longer” 


Steel Frame — 141 or 
176 Saws ‘Standard LINE” Machine ‘Pays 


Throughout the World” for Itself in Saw Life” 


When rebuilding your 
linters remember Carver 





Service 
Saw Filers 
Lint Cleaning Equipment 
HULLERS - SEPARATING 
That 
MACHINERY 


Repair Parts 


Interchange Files - Huller Knives 


Permanent Magnets 











CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


DIVISION OF THE MURRAY COMPANY OF TEXAS, INC. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Sales Offices: ATLANTA — MEMPHIS — DALLAS 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings * Events 


1952 

e Jan. 6-7—Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation-Allied Industry annual meet- 
ing. Baker Hotel, Dallas. For additional 
information, write Jay C. Stilley, execu- 
tive vice-president, Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, 109 N. Second, Dallas. 
e Jan. 28-29 — National Cotton Council 
of America annual meeting. Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Wm. Rhea Blake, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn., execu- 
tive vice-president-secretary. 

e Feb, 11-12— Texas Cooperative Gin- 
ners’ Association annual meeting. Rice 
Hotel, Houston, Texas. E. M. Cooke, 
Georgetown, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 3-4—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Skirvin 
Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 

e@ March 10-11-12 — Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners Association annual convention. 
Memphis, Tenn. W. Kemper Bruton, Bly- 
theville, Ark., executive vice-president. 
To be held in connection with Midsouth 
Gin Exhibit, same dates. 

e March 10-11-12—Midsouth Gin Exhib- 
it, Memphis, Tenn. For information, write 
W. Kemper Bruton, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Arkansas-Missouri Ginners Asso- 
ciation, Blytheville, Ark. 

e March 10-11-12 — Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis, Tenn. W. T. Pigott, Box 226, 
Milan, secretary-treasurer. To be held in 


eonnection with Midsouth Gin Exhibit, 
same dates. 

e March 24-25—Valiey Oilseed Proces- 
sors Association annual convention. Hotel 
Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn., 
secretary. 

e March 30—National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. Carl Trice Williams, P. O. 
Box 369, Jackson, Tenn., secretary- 
treasurer. 

e March 31, April 1-2— Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Fair Park, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stilley, 
109 North Second Ave., Dallas 1, Texas, 
executive vice-president. For exhibit 
space, write R. Haughton, president, Gin 
Machinery & Supply Association, P. O. 
_ 444, 3116 Commerce St., Dallas 1, 

‘exas. 


e May 12-13 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 


e May 19-20-21 — National Cottonseed 
Products Association annual convention. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. S. M. 
Harmon, Sterick Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn., 
secretary -treasurer. 


e May 26-27-28 — Fifty - eighth annual 
convention, National Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents Association. Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas. H. E. Wilson, Wharton, 
Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


‘e June 2-3—Sixth joint annual conven- 


tion, Georgia Cottonseed Crushers Asso- 
ciation and Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association. The General Ogle- 


thorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, Savan- 
nah, Ga. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand Theatre 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga., secretary of 
Georgia association; T. R. Cain, 310 Pro- 
fessional Center Bldg., Montgomery 4, 
Ala., secretary of Alabama-Florida as- 
sociation. 

e June 3-4-5—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
L. E. Roberts, 998 Kansas, Memphis 5, 
Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 

e June 8-9-10-11—North Carolina Cot- 
tonseed Crushers Association-South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. The Cavalier, 
Virginia Beach, Va. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia 1, S. C., treasurer, South 
Carolina association. 


Fats and Oils Output 
To Set New Record 


Prices of fats and oils began this 
season at about the same level as at the 
beginning of 1950-51 but are not ex- 
pected to make the sharp rise that oc- 
curred last fali and winter. Output in 
the U.S. is expected to total about 12.6 
billion pounds, a new record. Supplies 
of food fats are large enough to hold 
consumption and exports at high levels 
and still leave increased stocks at the 
end of the year. 


e Farmers should order and 
accept delivery now on fertilizers needed 
to produce the 1952 crops. 





*Trade Mark Registered 





THE NEW AUTOMATIC 


Dri-Slide Statifier 


Satisfactorily tested during the past ginning season 
and will be installed on all new Statifier outfits. 


The new type electric valve automatically drains the wet water solution 
from the nozzles back into the supply tank when the batt stops coming from 
the condenser. This prevents the mist nozzles from dripping on the lint 
slide, and keeps the lines from freezing in cold weather. 


THE NEW VALVE CAN BE INSTALLED ON STATIFIER OUTFITS NOW IN USE. 


Write for Dri-Slide Information 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Mail Address: 2414 15th Street 
Reasonably priced complete Statifier Outfits for the Lint Slide, or for Lint Slide and Distributor. 


Phones: 2-3692, 2-2894 


Lubbock, Texas 
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For years one of the complexing prob- 
lems with vegetable oil extraction equip- 
ment has been the lack of an adequate 
cooling system for continuous screw 
resses. Frictional heat generated by 
orcing the material through the barrel 
caused foots to stick, cutting down pro- 
duction and darkening the oil and meal. 
Anderson engineers solved this problem 
some years ago by the development of 
the Anderson Oil Cooling and Screen- 
ing System for Expellers and PreExpel- 
lers. With many recent improvements, 


Y Patents on the Anderson Oil Cooling 
and Screening System are owned 
by The V. D. Anderson Company 


table oil produced by the Expeller, this 
unique cooling system results in little or 
no foots production, improves oil and 
cake color and quality, increases capacity 
and results in lower oil content. If you’re 
investigating equipment for a new or en- 
larged mill, learn what extraction equip- 
ment embodying oil cooling can do for 
you. Write today. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1941 West 96th St. © Cleveland 2, Ohio 


this system today has made appreciable 


: gt Be 7 EXSOLEX* 21 TO 533 TONS CAPACITY 
savings for oil millers. Using the vege- t 


*Exclusive trade mark reg. in U. S. patent office and in foreign countries. 
Patent rights on Exsolex Process are owned by the V. D. Anderson Co. 


EXPELLERS* 3 TO 40 TONS CAPACITY 





ANDERSON 


EXPELLERS * SOLVENT EXTRACTION ® EXSOLEX 
WORLD'S LARGEST SUPPLIERS OF EXTRACTION EQUIPMENT 
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To Serve in 1952 


Council Advisory 
Committee Named 


@ Group to serve during Coun- 
cil’s annual meeting at New Or- 
leans, Jan. 28-29. All cotton in- 
terests and many allied groups 
represented on committee. 





A 65-man special advisory committee 
to the National Cotton Council has been 
named by Council President Harold A. 
Young, of North Little Rock, Ark. 

The group will serve during the 
fourteenth annual — Tp | of the Coun- 
cil in New Orleans, La., Jan. 28-29 and 
throughout 1952, he said. 

“The experience and judgment of 
these leaders will be invaluable in an 
advisory capacity,” Mr. Young said. 
“This committee is composed of men, 
both in and out of the raw cotton in- 
dustry, who have demonstrated their 
close cooperation and assistance to 
cotton.” 

The following were 
committee: 

Frank Ahlgren, Memphis, 
Commercial Appeal; 
Memphis, president, Union Planters 
National Bank and Trust Co.; W. K. 
Anderson, Clarksdale, Miss., Anderson- 


King Planting Co. 
C. L. Andrews, Memphis, C. L. An- 
Oscar Bledsoe, Green- 


drews Cotton Co.; 
wood, Miss., president, Staple Cotton 


appointed to the 


editor, the 
Alexander, 


Cooperative Association; A. Boedtker, 
New York, president, Volkart Brothers; 
D. W. Brooks, Atlanta, president Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 

W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., 
executive vice-president, National Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association; Harry B. 
Caldwell, Greensboro, N. C., master, 
North Carolina State Grange; C. A. 
Cannon, Kannapolis, N. C., president, 
Cannon Mills Co.; E. S. Chappelear, 
New York, vice-president, Bankers 
Trust Co.; Alston Clapp,, Sr., Houston, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. 

W. L. Clayton, Houston, chairman of 
the board, Anderson, Clayton & Co.; 
W. B. Coberly, Jr., Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia Cotton Oil Corp.; Donald Comer, 
Birmingham, chairman of the board, 
Avondale Mills; General Everett R. 
ae a Cook and Co. 

, <a, Austin, director, 
acme _ Business Research, Univer- 
sity of Texas; E. Creekmore, Jr., 
Memphis, E. F. Creekmore and Co., 
Inc.; Roy B. Davis, Lubbock, Texas, 
general manager, Plains Cooperative 
Oil Mill; R. C. Dickerson, Memphis, 
executive vice-president and secretary, 
American Cotton Shippers Association; 
Dr. John H. Dillon, Princeton, N. J., 
research director, Textile Research In- 
stitute. 

Hugo Dixon, Memphis, George H. 
McFadden and Bro.; D. Howard Doane, 
St. Louis, Mo., Doane Agricultural 
Service; Malcolm Dougherty, Baton 


Rouge, president, Louisiana Farm Bu- 


Arthur B. Edge, Jr., 
president, Callaway 


reau Federation; 
La Grange, Ga., 
Mills. 

Col. 
“Miss., 


Alexander Fitz-Hugh, Vicksburg, 
president, P. P. Williams Co.; 


H. R. Gill, Evanston, Ill, executive 
vice-president, Textile Bag Manufactur- 
ers Association; Otto Goedecke, Halletts- 
ville, Texas; B. A. Graham, Olanta, 

C., master, South Carolina State 
Grange. 

Russell C. Gregg, Memphis, manager, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co.; T Greg- 
ory, Memphis, executive vice-president, 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion; James Hand, Jr., Rolling Fork, 
Miss.; M. Earl Heard, Shawmut, Ala., 
director of research, West Point Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

Percy S. Howe, Jr., New York, pres- 
ident, American Thread Co.; Robert C 
Jackson, Washington, D. C., vice-pres- 
ident, American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute; Tracy Jones, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Maury Knowlton, Pertshire, 
Miss., president, Delta Council. 

John C. Lee, New York, president, 
New York Cotton Exchange; John H. 
McFadden, Jr., Memphis, George H. 
McFadden and Bro.; Ellison S. McKis- 
sick, Easley, S. C., president and treas- 
urer, Alice Manufacturing Co.; 
McSweeney, Phoenix, executive secre- 
tary, Arizona Cooperative Cotton Grow- 
ers Association. 

John F. Moloney, Memphis, economist, 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion; Harvey W. Moore, Concord, N. C., 
president and treasurer, Brown Man- 
ufacturing Co.; Judge Arthur W. 
Oliver, Proctor, Ark.; Edward A. 
O’Neal, Florence, Ala. 

Allan G. Patteson, Jonesboro, Ark.; 
president, Agricultural Council of Ar- 
kansas; Wm. B. Pollard, Memphis, pres- 
ident, National Bank of Commerce; 
J. C. Rapp, McGhee, Ark., president, 
Mid-South Cotton Growers Association; 








DALLAS, TEXAS « 





MORE PROFIT FOR THE GINNER! 


This Cross Sectional View of a Cen- 
Tennial Centrifugal Lint Cleaner tells 
the story. 


Leaf particles, pin trash and motes are 
removed from the Lint Cotton without 
any loss of spinnable lint. 


Grades are raised from one-half to a 
full grade on rough, hand - picked or 
mechanically harvested cotton. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


Write for Bulletin 51-L 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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J. M. Reeves, New York, president, 
Reeves Bros., Inc. 

Siert Riepma, Washington, D. C., 
executive vice-president, National Asso- 
ciation of Margarine Manufacturers; 
Caffey Robertson, Memphis; W. W. 
Sansom, Memphis, vice-president and 
general manager, American Cotton Co- 
operative Association; R. Flake Shaw, 
Greensboro, N. C., executive vice-pres- 
ident, North Carolina Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

J. W. Tapp, San Francisco, vice- 
president, Bank of America; John I. 
Taylor, Oklahoma City, president, Okla- 
homa Farm Bureau Federation; Keith 
Taylor, Phoenix, Ariz.; agricultural 
consultant; John H. Todd, Washington, 
D. C., representative, National Cotton 
Compress and Cotton Warehouse Asso- 
ciation. 

H. Vandiver, Memphis, general man- 
ager, Mid-South Cotton Growers Asso- 
ciation; A. L. Ward, Dallas, educational 
director, National Cottonseed Products 
Association; W. L. Weber, Taft, Texas; 
Charles W. Wells, New Orleans, Wells 
& Stanton. 

Wm. G. Werner, Cincinnati, director, 
division of public relations, Procter & 
Gamble; W. W. Wilson, El Paso, gen- 
eral manager, El Paso Valley Cotton 
Association; Ellis T. Woolfolk, Mem- 
phis, president, Mid-South Oil Co.; and 
W. Wooten, Memphis, vice-president, 
First National Bank. 


e@ Despite this year’s Jarge cot- 
ton crop—estimated at nearly 16,000,00¢ 
bales—the carryover of cotton next Aug. 
1 is expected to be only about 3,000,000 
bales. The carryover on Aug. 1 of this 
year was 2,200,000 bales. 


~ 


Spinner-Breeder 
(Continued from Page 26) 


although the speakers did not agree com- 
pletely on the results of quality tests. 
John M. Cook, in charge of the Clemson 
Laboratory of the Department of Agri- 
culture, told the conference that, judging 
from laboratory tests, the 1948 crop was 
superior to that of 1951 on the basis of 
strength tests of both fibers and yarns. 
Harry Defore, director of cotton testing 
for Deering-Milliken Mills, Union, 8S. C., 
pointed out that 1951 cottons appear to 
have fewer neps and fewer spinning ends 
down than did 1948 cotton. 

Poor preparation of cotton has declined 
greatly in the last five years, reported 
J. C. Oglesbee, Jr., USDA cotton gin- 
ning specialist, Atlanta, Ga. He said that 
preparation of the 1951 crop is superior 
to that for any crop in 10 years. 

The right environment, such as amount 
of sunshine and timing of rains and 
droughts, is necessary to bring out the 
characteristics which have been bred into 
seed cotton, declared Dr. J. W. Neely, 
geneticist for Coker’s Pedigreed Seed 
Co., Hartsville, S./C. 

At the closing session Read P. Dunn, 
Jr., director of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil’s Foreign Trade Division, Washing- 
ton, D. C., pointed out that world pro- 
duction of cotton outside the U.S. is not 
keeping pace with heavy world demands. 
He saw no possibility of a domestic car- 
ryover of more than 3,000,000 bales at 
the end of the current season. 

How to reduce cotton production costs 
was described by James Hand, Jr., Roll- 
ing Fork, Miss., producer, who told how, 
by using cross plowing and cultivation 
and mechanical harvesting, he was able 


to produce cotton this year at an out-of- 
pocket cost of 14.3 cents a pound on his 
Delta plantation, with production aver- 
aging 560 pounds an acre. 

The first afternoon of the meeting was 
spent inspecting modern spinning and 
weaving mills near Clemson. The South 
Carolina Textile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, which was host to the Delta Coun- 
cil-sponsored conference, gave delegates 
a buffet supper at the Clemson House 
that night. On the final afternoon tours 
were conducted through the textile 
schools and laboratory at Clemson Col- 
lege. 


Firemen Hampered by Wind 
In Fighting Texas Fires 


The Texas Compress and Warehouse 
Company at Seagraves, Texas, lost 150 
bales of cotton in a fire Dec. 4, and the 
Hale Center Seed House lost between 
60 and 70 bales in a fast-spreading fire 
the same night. Strong winds at both 
places hampered firemen fighting the 
fires. 


James W. Simmons, Jr. 
Named to Civic Board 


James W. Simmons, Jr., Dallas, vice- 
president of Simmons Cotton Oil Mills, 
was recently appointed as a commissioner 
of the Dallas Housing Authority. Mr. 
Simmons was appointed by Mayor J. B. 
Adoue, Jr., to fill a vacancy left by the 
recent death of Chairman J. G. Loving. 
The board will select a new chairman. 








Little Rock, Arkansas 





Capacity up to one ton 


Ideal equipment for 
temporary storage 


Equipped with the patented 
features of the 
Phelps Pneumatic Unloader 


HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY CO. 


Phone 2-1314 


per minute 


P. 0. Box 1093 
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Additional Winners Named 
in Georgia Cotton Contest 


Two more district winners in Georgia’s 
five-acre cotton contest have been an- 
nounced. They are Gordon Howren, 
Bartow County, for north Georgia, and 
Roy B. Crowley, Oconee County, winner 
in the northeast district. Each will re- 
ceive a $250 award. 

Mr. Howren produced 14,464 pounds 
of seed cotton on five acres. Runners- 
up in the district are P. F. Smith and 
Will Massey, who are tied for second 
place with 13,532 pounds of seed cotton, 
and D. L. Cline, third place winner who 
had a yield of 13,432 pounds. All are 
residents of Bartow County. 

Mr. Crowley won the northeast dis- 
trict championship by producing 12,921 


pounds of seed cotton on his five acres. 
Second and third place winners for the 
district who will receive $150 and $100, 
respectively, are Royce Holton, Wash- 
ington County, and James F. Cheely, 
Hancock County. Mr. Holton produced 
12,674 pounds of seed cotton, and Mr. 
Cheely, third place winner, grew 12,077 
pounds on five acres. 

Other district winners already an- 
nounced are W. H. Smith, Jr., Bullock 
County in southeast Georgia; L. L. 
Phillips and E. H. Wemberly, Bleck- 
ley County co-winners in southcentral 
Georgia; and B. H. Hodges, Butts Coun- 
ty, northwest Georgia winner. These 
and the one remaining district winner 
in southwest Georgia will be honored at 
the statewide meeting in Atlanta, 
Dec. 13. 


ALL VARIETIES 
Delta Pine 15 
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Field Crop Statistics 
Published in Texas 


Circular 130, a new publication re- 
leased by the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station entitled “Field Crop 
Statistics for Texas” gives information 
on field crops grown in Texas from 
1880 to 1950, inclusive. 

This peeieeten prepared by C. 
Bonnen and L. P. Gabbard, of the ao 
cultural ae and sociology de- 
partment is the third of a series of four 
circulars which will replace Circular 80, 
“Statistics of Texas Agriculture,” pub- 
lished by the experiment station in 1937. 

Circular 117, the first of the series, 
dealt with the production of cotton. 
The statistics of livestock and poultry 
and their products were covered in the 
second, Circular 120. A later publication 
will bring the information on fruit and 
vegetables up to date. 

Field crops covered in Circular 130 
include wheat, rice, rye, corn, grain 
sorghums, oats, barley, peanuts, flax- 
seed, forage sorghums, hay, alfalfa, 
cowpeas, sudan grass, hairy’ vetch, 
grass seeds, broomcorn and others. 

The publication consists of tables, 
charts and maps which show the per 
acre yields, prices, acreages harvested, 
total production and farm value for the 
various field crops. 

Single copies of Circulars 130, 117 
and 120 may be obtained from the Pub- 
lications Office, College Station, Texas. 


Farmers’ Net Income Falls 
Below 1947 High Mark 


The net income realized by farm op- 
erators this year—around 15 billion 
dollars—is about 2.3 billions above the 
postwar of 1950. But it is two billion be- 
low the peak of 1947. Because of rising 
costs of living, although the purchasing 
power of farmers’ net income in 1951 is 
higher than in 1949 and 1950, it is 
otherwise the lowest since 1941. 

Nonagricultural personal income, 
which has risen each year since 1938, 
is reaching a new record in 1951 and is 
expected to go still higher in 1952. 


BAE Appoints Waugh 
Assistant Chief 


Appointment of Frederick V. Waugh 
as assistant chief of Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, USDA, has been 
announced by Oris V. Wells, chief. In 
his new position he will be in charge of 
the price, income, and marketing re- 
search and related service activities of 
the Bureau, filling a vacancy left by 
the recent retirement of Dr. O. C. Stine. 


Agricultural Specialist 
Assigned to Libya 


Vernon D. Bailey, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations extension special- 
ist, left Nov. 21 for Libya to be- 
come the first USDA Point Four special- 
ist assigned to that country, USDA has 
announced. Libya, former Italian colony 
located on the northern coast of Africa, 
is now in process of achieving inde- 
pendence under United Nations auspices. 
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MRS. FRANK J. FOSJT in the office of her gin where she looks after the paper work. 


“Collen Gin Woman” 


OF BURLESON COUNTY 


ginning cotton. The noon whistle blew, 

the gin stands gradually slowed to a 
stop, and the men working in the gin 
sauntered over to the office building. 
Once inside, they found their way to a 
small room with an adjoining kitchen 
where they sat down to dinner. And it 
was a bountiful dinner of stew, beans, 
potatoes and a choice of coffee or ice 
tea. A liberal sized slice of cake finished 
off the meal and in less than 20 minutes 
the men were back at work, the saws in 
the gin stands were whirling and bales 
of cotton were again accumulating on 
the platform. 

While necessity may be the mother of 
most ideas, Mrs. Frank J. Fojt is the 
mother of the gin dining room idea. 
When her husband passed away back in 
1946, she counted among her possessions 
one cotton gin located in the small vil- 
lage of Snook, Texas, in Burleson Coun- 
ty. Jolted by the problem of deciding 


[' WAS DURING the rush season for 
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whether to dispose of the gin at much 
less than actual value or try to carry 
on the business herself, she decided to 
carry on. There were many problems and 
the difficulty of keeping good help on 
the job was by no means the least. 
Hence the dining room idea. 

Meals are served during the ginning 
season to all of the help at dinner, sup- 
per and at midnight. “I hire a cook to 
prepare the meals at dinner and supper, 
but I cook the midnight meal myself,” 


Mrs. Fojt explains. “Then there is coffee 
ready for the men at any time day or 
night when they want it.’ 

Plenty of cakes and cookies and other 
sweets are ready for them most any 
time. “It’s a funny thing about those 
men,” Mrs. Fojt laughed. “They really 
go after the cakes and coffee at night. 
But oddly enough, the day crew eats 
very little.” 

But all of the problems have not been 
solved in such a tasteful way. When the 
“eotton gin woman,” as she is called by 
her friends, took over operation of the 
gin, she faced the problem of too little 
power for running the machinery. But 
she couldn’t get anyone who was sup- 
osed to know to agree with her. “You 
ave plenty of power,” they tried to as- 
sure her. But she had heard her hus- 
band complain too many times about the 
lack of power. Still, she remembered that 
she was new at managing a ginning 
business, so she would make the season 
with her present power plant. By the 
end of the season she knew she had 


By A. B. KENNERLY 


mw MRS. FRANK J. FOJT took over the operation of her husband’s 
gin when he passed away in 1946, and is giving her customers the 
kind of service that keeps them coming back year after year. 
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FRANK J. FOJT, Jr. (left), takes time off from managing the family farm to show 
Ed Bush the gin power plant. Mrs. Fojt is proud of this unit. 


been right. There was not enough power 
and numerous and expensive repair bills 
could be traced back to this fault. 

And what did she do? She did just 
as she has done many times since; she 
faced the problem realistically and solved 
it as she thought best. She would buy a 
new power plant. But another difficulty 
arose. 

The salesman called and looked over 
the situation. He recommended a certain 
size engine, but Mrs. Fojt wouldn’t agree. 
She wanted a larger size. The salesman 
argued and she argued until finally the 
new engine was agreed upon and de- 
livered—the larger size, of course. 

“I am mighty glad now that I got the 
larger size,” she says. “The new equip- 
ment we have added simply could not 
have been operated with the smaller size 
engine. It is a mistake to buy too small 
a power plant,” she advises. 

Frank J. and Mrs. Fojt bought their 
gin in 1918 with little more than a week’s 
grocery supply for capital. The gin had 
belonged to Mr. Fojt’s father and the 
young couple bought from his father’s 
estate. When Mrs. Fojt took over in 
1946, she wasn’t exactly new to the busi- 
ness but she had no experience manag- 
ing it. And then some of the neighbors 
were talking. 

“She will 
gin business,” 
themselves. 

“But that kind of talk was really what 
made me stick to it, and tough it out,” 
Mrs. Fojt confessed. “I was determined 
to show them.” 

The “cotton gin woman” has not only 
shown them, but she is actually leading 
the way, pioneering the ginning of bolly 
and machine-picked cotton in her trade 
territory. 

“Mrs. 


never make a go of the 
they were talking among 


Fojt provides a good example 
for cotton ginning in the Brazos River 


bottoms,” reveals Ed Bush, Extension 
cotton gin specialist for Texas A. & M. 
Colege. “Machine-picking and stripping 
of cotton is here to stay, and ginners 
must be prepared to gin this kind of 
cotton. The new improvements Mrs. Fojt 
makes each year keep her gin modern 
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enough to handle most any kind of cot- 
ton.’ 

Prior to the 1951 
new drying system was added, 
with new bur extracting and 
equipment. 

To prove that her gin could handle 
anything farmers would bring she took 
samples of bolly cotton and samples of 
the cotton after it was ginned and left 
them at various stores in Burleson and 
Brazos Counties. These “before and 
after” displays did not fully convince 
prospective customers that they could 
take bolly cotton to a gin and get that 
kind of sample. 

3ut some of them were convinced 
enough to at least give it a trial. “I can’t 
believe it,” one cotton grower said as he 


season, an entirely 
together 
cleaning 


FRANK J. FOST, Jr., 
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stood watching the cleaned cotton come 
out. He couldn’t believe either, until the 
money was in his hands, that he could 
get from three cents to four cents more 
per pound for his cotton when it was 
ginned with the aid of modern cleaning 
equipment. 

Naturally, these more than satisfied 
customers told others and the year’s rec- 
ords showed more than 2,800 bales gin- 
ned despite a short crop. “I would have 
settled for 1,200 bales at the beginning 
of the season,” Mrs. Fojt smiled happily. 

Secret of her success lies first in hard 
work with close attention to the busi- 
ness. Complete service for the customer 
and honesty in all dealings are two other 
points given as responsible for her suc- 
cess, 

Another of the early difficulties Mrs. 
Fojt had to overcome was learning to 
class cotton. “We buy nearly all of the 
cotton we gin, and I have never been to 
a classing school in my life,” she con- 
fided. “Of course, I was able to pick up 
something about this part of the busi- 
ness from my husband, but it was not 
until after I took over the business that 
I learned the art. Then I learned mighty 
quick,” she laughed. 

Fortunately, the erratic movements in 
the price of cotton haven’t hurt her too 
much, though on two occasions in their 
early years, the cotton ginning couple 
lost heavily from drops in the market. 
These they called cough drops. The mar- 
ket drops and they would cough up the 
money. 

During the rush season, Mrs. Fojt fre- 
quently works until two o’clock in the 
morning. Then at dawn she is up again, 
going back to the gin across the street 
from her home. During the off-season, 
she constantly endeavors to work out 
new plans for the coming year, antic- 
ipating her customers’ needs. Right now 
she is arranging for some new equipment 
that will be installed for the 1952 season 
that will give cotton growers even a bet- 
ter job in ginning their cotton. 

“You can’t wait until the machinery 
squeaks before you oil it,” she wisely 
points out. 


and his mother compare samples from the day’s run. 
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VALLEY OFFERS 3 STEPS TO 


FASTER FILTERING 


RATE OF FLOW in oil filtering is deter- filtered. But it is materially speeded by a 
mined by the type and kind of filter medium _ well-designed filter press, and by a method 
you use, and the viscosity, temperature and of filtering designed to make breakdown, 
physical nature of the solids in the oil being cleaning and reassembling periods shorter. 


a 


VIFFELERT ITER TY YT agdag Y rrv¢ fy 4 


THE VALLEY 
FILTER 
PRESS 


Available in recessed plate or plate and frame 
types, with outside plate dimensions ranging 
from 6x6" to 42x42". Aluminum alloy or other 
specified metal. Any number of chambers. 


Sedaael til TiIVaTa Tat = 
THE vA TH if 


f a 
RS 


ECONOMY FILTER PAPER 


a 
Designed to Valley specifications, Economy 
filter paper actually stretches as filter cake is 
formed on its rough surface. Shortens break- 
down time by releasing cake immediately; use 
same paper for next cycle. 


Se ee 


VALLEY FILTER CLOTH 


Sturdy, chain-weave type filter cloth. Fits any 
pressure type filter press. Order in sizes to fit 
filter plates. Complete stocks of both Economy 
filter paper and Valley filter cloth maintained 
in our Fresno plant, for prompt shipment. 





FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
2718 EAST AVENUE, FRESNO, CALIF. 


SINCE 1898 
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TIMELY TIPS 


On Livestock Feeding 


e Feeding Efficiency — More Important 
than Ever — From the Southeast and 
Corn Belt come warnings that livestock 
producers need to increase efficiency for 
profits. 

The Clemson College Extension Serv- 
ice says, “Farm profits during the com- 
ing year will in all probability depend 
as much on how efficiently the farmer 
operates his business as it will on the 
prices he obtains for his products.” 

The University of Illinois says, “In 
most of the past five years the bigger 
part of profits from feeding cattle have 
come from price increases. This year 
it appears that any profits will have to 
come from getting cheap gains. This 
puts the premium where it belongs—on 
efficient production.” 

Use plenty of protein for highest feed- 
ing efficiency. A pound of protein will 
save 2% to three pounds of grain in 
balancing beef rations and five to six 
pounds of grain in balancing pig rations. 
e Suggestions for Hogging-Off Crops— 
Louisiana Extension Animal Husband- 
man A. D. Fitzgerald says, “Hog pro- 
ducers who are hogging-off sweet po- 
tatoes should provide additional pro- 
tein, such as half tankage and half cot- 
tonseed meal, while hogs that are clean- 
ing up soybean fields need additional 
grain.” 

You remember that Virginia Exper- 
iment Station tests showed that when 
protein supplement was fed pigs while 
hogging-off corn and soybeans, each 25 
pounds of protein supplement produced 
an extra 36 pounds of gain. 

e Don’t Crowd the Laying House—Texas 
Extension Poultry Husbandman W. J. 
Moore warns that poultrymen will lose 
money by putting too many hens in 
the laying house. He says that each 
bird should have three to four feet of 
floor space and at least six inches of 
feeding space. Provide at least one nest 
for each five hens. “Too many hens 
using the same nest will break more than 
enough eggs to pay for the extra nests.” 

Feeding is important, also. Joe Borden, 
Assistant Farm Adviser in California, 
summed it up when he said, “It’s breed- 
ing that puts eggs in the birds, but it’s 
feeding, management and care that 
bring them out.” 

e Another Comparison of 41 Percent and 
20 Percent Protein for Wintering Cattle 
—The USDA Experiment Station at 
Woodward, Okla., has compared the use 
of 20 percent protein pellets with 41 
percent cottonseed cake when fed at the 
rate of two pounds per head daily to 
cattle grazing range grasses. The steers 
fed the 41 percent protein cottonseed 
cake gained 14 pounds more during the 
winter and 15 pounds more during the 
entire year than the steers fed the low 
protein pellets. 

e “The Importance of Protein Cannot 
Be Stressed Too Much,” says Georgia 
Extension Service Livestock Specialist 
Charles E. Bell. He calls attention to 
mistakes made by some cattlemen last 
year in feeding grain with low-quality 
roughage and neglecting to feed a pro- 
tein supplement which resulted in ob- 
vious signs of malnutrition. 

Mr. Bell cites experiments which show 
that when grains are fed with low-quali- 
ty roughage without protein supple- 
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ments, the micro-organisms in the cow’s 
paunch do not make effective use of 
the roughage. Adding protein to the 
ration helps make full use of the low- 
quality roughage. 

e December Dairying—December’s cold 
rainy days and low-quality roughages 
will drop dairy production unless good 
feeding and management are practiced. 
Fresh, warm water is essential to high 
production during winter. Adequate shel- 
ter keeps cattle comfortable and increases 
production on raw, cold days. Keep the 
ration balanced for protein. Cows don’t 
get as much protein from harvested 
roughages as from green pasture. In- 
crease the cottonseed meal in rations 
when cattle come off green grazing.— 
Educational Service, National Cotton- 
seed Products Association. 


Hercules Powder Company 


Plans Toxaphene Plant 


Hercules Powder Company this week 
announced plans for the construction of 
janother plant for the manufacture of 
toxaphene, chemical base for agricul- 
tural insecticide, at Henderson, near 
Las Vegas, Nev. The company will spend 
over $2,500,000 for the added facilities, 
These will increase the present output 
of toxaphene by approximately 25 per- 
cent. 

Since the introduction of toxaphene 
commercially in 1947, it has grown to be 
one of the leading agricultural insecti- 
cides. It was first used for control of 
grasshoppers and cotton insects, and 
recommendations for its use against 
other destructive insects followed. Of- 
ficial state and federal recommenda- 
tions now list toxaphene for effective 
control of more than 80 insect pests, in- 
cluding those attacking cotton, forage 
crops, livestock, peanuts, and other 


farm products, The list is growing 
rapidly. 

Construction of the new plant will 
start immediately, and it is expected 
that operations will begin early in 1953. 
The plant will require an operating 
force of 60 to 70 people. 

The company said it is contracting to 
purchase land on the Basic Magnesium 
Project, a World War II government- 
built plant for the manufacture of 
magnesium. The site is adjacent to the 
plant of the Stauffer Chemical Corpo- 
ration, which will supply chlorine re- 
quired in the manufacture of toxa- 
phene. The availiability of chlorine was 
important consideration in the location 
of the plant, the company said. In recent 
months, not only has chlorine been 
scarce, but tank cars for the shipment 
of chlorine have been difficult to ob- 
tain. 

Most of the $2,500,000 cost of the new 
facilities will be spent at Henderson. 
The remainder will be required at the 
Hercules plant at Hattiesburg, Miss., 
for the installation of facilities to supply 
process materials to the new Nevada 
plant. 

The Henderson location also will be 
close to important markets for the in- 
secticide, the company announcement 
said. The plant will serve chiefly the 
southwestern and western states as 
well as export material to Mexico and 
Central and South America. 

Toxaphene has been tested extensive- 
ly by USDA and by many state ex- 
periment stations. At the present, co- 
operative projects or fellowships are in 
progress at a number of colleges and 
institutes in the country to determine 
its efficiency against other insect 
groups. 

The Henderson plant will be the third 
toxaphene unit to be built in the U.S. 
Other plants are at Brunswick, Ga. and 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Screw Conveyor Adds New Building in Expansion Program 
Manufacturing and steel storage facilities are again undergoing expansion at the 
plant of Screw Conveyor Corporation of Hammond, Ind., makers of elevating and 
conveying equipment. This makes the fourth major addition to their plant in as 
many years. Now under construction is the 20,000 square foot building shown here. 
The new addition will be used for relocation of present machine shop equipment, 
which is to be augmented by several up-to-date machine tools and turning lathes. 
The increased production of “Screw-Lifts,” “Screw-Veyors” and “Screw-Flo,” verti- 
cal and horizontal conveyors, together with constant high volume for “Nu-Hy” 
elevator buckets and companion equipment, has necessitated constant enlargement 
of plant and manufacturing departments. In the far-reaching expansion program of 
Screw Conveyor Corporation are other major additions, which will be announced 
after production gets under way in the new structures. 
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We are pleased to inform the industry that we 


have been selected as the exclusive manufacturer 


and sales representative! for the 


MOSS LINT GLEANER 


This lint cleaner has many new features that make 


this machine truly outstanding. 


Contact the sales office nearest you for full details 


on price and delivery. 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA DALLAS, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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vv CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





RATES: Ten cents per word, per insertion. In- 


$2. 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—One French 4-cage screw press with 
5-high 72” all-jacketed cooker, hypoid drive. One 
double box, all-steel Continental up-packing linter 
press and EJ tramper. One set 60” French 5-high 
crushing rolls, two bottom rolls roller-bearing, 
bottom roll 18”, four top 16”. Rolls have been 
reground and top roll corrugated..-Sproles & Cook 
Machinery Co., 151 Howell St., Dallas, Texas, 
PRospect 5958. 











FOR SALE—72- 85” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baleing —_ filter presses, expellers, attrition 


FOR SALE Complete 3-press hydraulic oil mill 
and 2 cotton gins, all in good condition.—Union 
Cotton Oil Co., Prague, Okla. 


Gin Equipment for Sale 


GINNERS—When in need of machinery or power 
—call us first. We can make prompt delivery of 
“government type’ tower driers, heaters, and 
equipment. Many items of new and reconditioned 
equipment in stock. Tell us your needs.—R. B 
Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel 
Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE—3 rebuilt 80-saw Murray ‘gins, 1 never 
been used. In factory crates. A bargain if you 
need three gins same as new.—Farmers Cotton 
Oil Company, Wilson, Cc. 


ALL STEEL GIN BUILDINGS, any size. For 
immediate delivery in Texas.—Marvin R. Mitchell 
Construction Co., 1220 Rock Island, Dallas, Texas, 
Phone RAndolph 6615. 











2-8141, 








milis, pelle 
If it’s a in oil mill, we have it. V. A. Lessor 


and Co., O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Solvent extraction meal and oil dis- 
tillation equipment and other auxiliary items 
Listing available upon request..-F. G. Zimmer- 
man, Central Soya Company, Inc., Decatur, Ind. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Anderson 
Expellers, French screw presses, cookers, dryers, 
rolls.—Pittock and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


OIL MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE: Cookers 
Columns — Formers 

lic Pumps — Hot Cake Cutters and Strippers — 
Cake Bin Feeders — Filter Presses, 82x82 with 0 
Plates — Electric Motors, 15 to 150 h.p. with 
starters — Shaft Coupling and Pulleys — 30” -- 
36” Chandler Hullers — Post and Pillow Bloc« 
Ball Bearings — Conveyor Heads and Hangers —- 
Enelosed Right Angle Drives — Elevator Belts 
Buckets, Sproekets and Chain — Carver Lin: 
Tailing Beater and Shaker.—Write, wire or phone 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 151 Howell 
Street, las, Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958. 


FOR SALE—Complete processing plant and equip- 
ment. Consists of grain elevator with track shed, 
expeller room (including two five-high French 
mechanical screw presses), combination warehouse 
and sacking room, boiler plant, tracks and track 
scale. Complete description of plant site, plant 
and equipment furnished upon request._- Address 
P. O. Box 1007, Decatur, Ill. 





)Box “FS” 


FOR SALE—One complete 4-80 gin, with LeRoi 
engine power. Now in operation but insufficient 
cotton raised to justify continued operation.—Write 
. ¢/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 

FOR SALE Continental down-packing press with 
E.J. Tramper two all-steel Continental condensers 
for 3 or 4-80 stands.-Johnson Bros., Box 757, 
Glenmore Us. 


"IR SALE—Neve: was better time to oa Rio 
“grande Valley gias than now. Have some real 
bargains.—-Call or write M. M. Phillips, Phones 
— or 38-3914, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, 
exas. 


4-80 saw Jeon air blast ball bear- 
Vint flue, roller bearing shafting split 
steel pulleys, 72” metal lined condensor, Stacy 
dropper. ?6 and 40” fans, seed elevator, Murray 
Triplex pump, press with Cameron Tramper and 
Holtby device. Murray steel belt conveyor, new 
saws. All formerly a complete battery of a two 
battery outfit. Also four V-belt Mitchell Special 
extractor, cleaner, feeders. Serial number 18937 
up. All stored at Wylie, Texas. To complete this 
to a modern drier system have a deferred order 
with John E. Mitchell Co. for 4-section, Jembo 
Unit, conveyor distributor and 2-M gas heater. 
At present have 160 h.p. LeRoi gas engine, ex- 
cellent condition.—Contact owner, G. E. Drewery, 
819 Cotton Exchange Blidg., Dallas, Texas, night 
phone LAkeside 1810. 


FOR SALE 
ing stands, 





equipment for sale or repair. 


1—-300 hp. 3/60/2300 /600 rpm, slip ring 
1—250 hp. 3 /60/440/600 rpm, elip ring 

4—200 hp. 3 /60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
6—200 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring 

4—150 hp. 3/60 /2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
2—160 hp. 8/60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring 
3—125 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring 


Ww. M. 


Phone HUnter 2801 
DALLAS 





ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Sales — Repairs 


To better serve the Southwest cotton industry we now pick up and deliver FREE any 
Don’t be shut down! Call us and we will deliver a loan 
motor to your plant free while we repair your equipment in our shop. 

To further our aim to give fast and dependable service, we have estab- 
lished a motor repair shop at Harlingen, Texas. 

Take advantage of factory-trained men, large copper wire availability, expert machin- 
ists, accurate balancing and testing equipment. Our facilities are as close as your telephone, 
and no more expensive than if done in your city. 


Partial list of motors we have for immediate delivery: 


Fan and Press Pump motors and all other ratings in stock. 


CALL ON US — DAY OR NIGHT — ANYWHERE 


Conan —y F equipment available for above motors. 
ital while we repair your motors. 


SMITH ELECTRIC CO. 


TEXAS 


2—125 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm, squirrel cage 
2—125 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
1—100 hp. 3 /60 /2200 /900 rpm, squirrel cage 
2—100 hp. 3/60/220/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
4—100 hp. 3 /60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
2—- 75 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring 
2— 75 hp. 3/60/220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage 


Phone 3905 
HARLINGEN 
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NOTICE: Wanted—county sales representatives in 

est Texas. We invite you to investigate op- 
portunities of county dealerships of a highly suc- 
cessful line of overhead cotton conditioning equip- 
ment which includes cleaners, driers, and extrac- 
tors. Write today for full information.—Box “DA” 
in care of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR 8! SALE—4- 80 Murray outfit complete | to be 
moved, machinery only. irect connected ball 
bearing gins with new fronts. Electric motors 
with tex rope drive on gins and fans. All-steel 
Hardwicke-Etter single extracting feeders.—Write 
R. C. Kobel, 114 North 25th, Ft. Smith, Ark. 


FOR SALE—5-80 Lummus air blast gin, with all 
equipment.—Write Box E, Goliad, Texas. 








FOR SALE—Complete cotton gin with established 
patronage in good cotton community. Fine oppor- 
tunity for experienced ginner and feed grinding 
business in connection. Real bargain. For com- 
plete details, see or write W. H. Bauerschlag, 
Rt. 3, San Marcos, Texas. 
GINS FOR SALE For removal, ° -80 saw com- 
plete Murray gin outfit with all steel building, 
glass front gins, Mitchell extractors, steel con- 
denser and 14 foot overhead extractor, brand new 
5-cylinder cleaner and 14 shelf tower drying sys- 
tem, seed scales, new fans. Electric power with 
V-belt drives. Plant belted up ready to run but 
has not ginned a bale of cotton since many items 
of new machinery installed. Price $25,000.00. Also 
5-80 saw Murray complete outfit, glass front gins, 
Mitchell 3-section pre-cleaner, conveyor distrib- 
utor, Mitchell super units with hot air equipment, 
almost new 72” steel condenser, 14 shelf “‘govern- 
ment type’ tower drier, seed scales, two rotor 
lifts, seed sterilizer, Mitchell heater, Gullett heat- 

50-ton, 34° Howe truck scale with recording 

, 150 h.p., 100 h.p. and two smaller motors. 
Priced to sell with or without land and galvanized 
iron clad building. For further information and 
appointment to inspect either plant, contact R. B. 
Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, 
(aco, Texas. 


“All | steal machinery, reconditioned | like 
72 Gullett condenser, down draft, all 
52 Continental separator and dropper. 

52 Murray V. S. separator and dropper. 3-80 saw 

Continental gin stands, air blast, late model, re- 

claiming fronts. 4-80 saw Lummus L.E.F. Super 

Burr out feeders, automatic feed. Lummus air 

line cleaner, 2-drum with by-pass..Spencer Cot- 

ton Gin Maintenance, Box 204, Georgetown, Texas. 

Lot open Sundays. 


SPECIAL 
new, on lot. 
connections. 


FOR SALE—Complete 4-80 gin less buildings, to 
be moved. Includes late model Mitchell super 
units, conveyor distributor and drier. Steel bound 
press and 72” all steel condenser. Priced right. 
Write G. N. Irish, Box 1567, Muskogee, Okla. 








Equipment Wanted 





WANTED — Two 
linters in good shape. 
cylinder.—L. C. Stokes, Mer. 
Mill, Schulenburg, _ Texas. 


second hand Carver 106 saw 
Also one hydraulic press 
Schulenburg Oil 


WANTED TO BUY Late model all 


plete gin to move. No junk please. 
lege, Terrell, Texas. 


steel com- 
303 E. Col- 
WANTED—French 85” cottonseed cooker 5 or 6 
high.—-F. G. Zimmerman, Central Soya Company, 
Inc., Decatur, Ind. 
WANTED--2-80 all-steel Continental stands, 72 
in. steel condenser left hand, tower dryer, and 45 
in. fan.—Johnson Bros., Box 757, Glenmora, La. 


Power Units and Miscellaneous 


ALL STEEL BUILDINGS for cotton 
cottonseed houses 














Island, Dallas, 


8 FE Fee SSE 26 nek, cee et 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always \tewart 
& Stevenson Services FIRST. sates your penvest 








FOR SALE — One new two-row Allis-Chalmers 
cotton picker. Never been used.—R. E. Demaree, 
Lake County Cotton Co., Inc., Malden, Mo. 





SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
td units in stock, all sizes. Sales, parts and 
conven day or night,—Fort Worth Machinery Co., 
913 E. Berry St., Fort pecuned Texas. 


Do you have a power unit to sell—or do you 
want to buy a used one? See the classified column 
headed “Power Units and Miscellaneous” on this 
page. It will bring you quick results. 
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Insect Control Appraised 
(Continued from Page 18) 


funds for a basic exploratory research 
program of the magnitude necessary to 
deal with the pest. 

Dr. Sayre suggested that the cotton 
industry and the closely associated groups 
working with and through the Oscar 
Johnston Cotton Foundation and the Na- 
tional Cotton Council raise $75,000 with- 
in the next several weeks to be turned 
over to the project leader on fundamen- 
tal studies of pink bollworm. 

He also proposed that the legislatures 
in the states of Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma be re- 
quested to appropriate $25,000 each for 
this project, and that the Congress be 
requested to appropriate $50,000 to $75,- 
000 specifically for fundamental pink 
bollworm research. “It would be highly 
desirable,” he said, “that the leadership 
of the pink bollworm research project be 
made a responsibility of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine of 
USDA, and that all funds devoted to 
the project be available for expenditures 
in the pink bollworm areas with a mini- 
mum of restrictions by each of the groups 
furnishing the funds.” 

3—That a technical committee of four 
be constituted to evaluate and appraise 
the present centrol program in sufficient 
detail to provide the Beltwide Pink Boll- 
worm Committee with information on 
which to base a judgment as to the need 
for and effectiveness of the present pro- 
gram in the various areas of heavy in- 
festations, lightly infested areas in which 
overwintering populations of the pest are 
established, and fringe areas where there 
is serious question as to the ability of 
the worm to survive the winter. 

“This committee,” Dr. Sayre said, 
“might well be composed of one man 
from the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, one from the National 
Cotton Council, one independent author- 
ity from outside the areas of present in- 
festations, and a public administration 
analyst.” The latter, Dr. Sayre, said, 
should make a thorough study of state 
and federal statutes and outline propo- 
sals for untangling those statutes in 
relation to authority and responsibility 
for quarantine and control. 

“In the meantime,” Dr. Sayre said, 
“we need to be alert to every oppor- 
tunity for making the present program 
work as well as it possibly can. 


e Reaction Against Insecticides Growing 
—Dr. F. C. Bishopp, assisant chief of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Washington, told the con- 
ference that users of insecticides must 
handle these poisonous materials wisely 
and carefully or face the threat of laws 
restricting their use. 

“There is obvious need for greater care 
in the use of insecticides,” he said. “It 
is only by avoiding hazardous residues 
on crops and accidents due to careless 
handling of insecticides that we can hold 
the confidence of the public.” 

“It must be remembered,” he con- 
tinued, “that insecticides are now being 
looked at with a very critical eye. Strong 
reactions against insecticides are in evi- 
dence in many quarters. These are re- 
sulting from the numerous instances of 
careless and excessive use, and especi- 
ally from claims, usually unsupported, 
made by a few voluminous writers. The 
yer wand given to the recently concluded 

earings of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and the hearings of the Delaney 
Committee which are still under way, 
alos are factors.” 
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Chemical Weed Control 
Is Being Studied 


Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 7—Many 
of the delegates to the insect con- 
trol conference held here this week 
are on hand to take part in the 
general sessions of the Beltwide 
Cotton Chemical Control Confer- 
ence which opened at the King Cot- 
ton Hotel yesterday. The first day 
was a working session, open only 
to researchers from land grant col- 
leges, state and federal agencies, 
and industry, who have been ac- 
tively engaged in studies of chem- 
ical control of weeds and grass in 
cotton. 

It is expected that guides for 
cotton farmers in the use of chem- 
icals will be released at today’s 
session, which is open to the pub- 
lic. In addition, delegates will hear 
discussions that will include a sum- 
mary of progress in chemical weed 
control and reports of experimen- 
tal results in the Southeast, Delta, 
Southwest, and jFar West cotton 
producing areas. 











e Protection of Beneficial Insects—The 
delegates heard Dr. H. G. Johnston, head 
of the entomology department at Texas 
A. & M., say that a method of killing 
harmful pests without destroying bene- 
ficial insects is one of the primary tar- 
gets of research in entomology. He said 
that perhaps one solution to this prob- 
lem is the development of “selective in- 
secticides.” “This simply means,” Dr. 
Johnston explained, “an insecticide that 
is toxic to the pest insect but not toxic 
to beneficial insects.” 

“Actually,” he added, “such an insec- 
ticide has been developed in the group 
of systemic insecticides. Octamethy] pyro- 
phosphoramide, when applied to cotton 
plants either in the soil or as a spray 
on the foliage, is absorbed into the plant 
tissues and will satisfactorily control 
aphids and red spiders from four to six 
weeks after application. 

“The insecticide when used at econom- 
ical dosages has little or no toxic effect 
on any insects at the time it is applied 
and since beneficial insects do not feed 
upon the plant they are not affected by 
the absorbed insecticides.” 


e Other Speakers — Other speakers at 
the conference included S. L. Calhoun, 
BEPQ, Stoneville, Miss. (Mr. Calhoun is 
resigning to accept a position in private 
industry), who discussed the application 
of insecticides; Charles C. Lincoln, head 
of the entomology department at the 


University of Arkansas, on the training 
and use of cotton insect scouts; Maurey 
Knowlton, president of the Delta Council 
of Mississippi, who discussed the insect 
control program on his own farm; and 
George D. Jones, in charge of entomol- 
ogy extension with the North Carolina 
Extension Service, on the development 
of a continuing educational program in 
insect control. 


e Panel Discussion—F. A. Fenton, head 
of the entomology department at Okla- 
homa A. & M., was leader of a panel 
discussion the first day that dealt with 
research on the use of insecticides. On 
the panel were F. S. Arant, head of the 
department of entomology and zoology 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute; M. D. 
Farrar, head of the department of en- 
tomology and zoology at Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, Clemson, S. C.; J. C 
Gaines, entomologist at the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station; J. S. Rous- 
sel, assistant entomologist at the Loui- 
siana Agricultural Experiment Station; 
E. W. Dunnam, BEPQ, Stoneville, Miss.; 
K. P. Ewing, BEPQ, Waco, Texas; L. C 
Fife, BEPQ, Florence, S. C.; and C. F. 
Rainwater, BEPQ, College Station, Texas. 


e Tentative Recommendations Released 
—At the close of the conference 1952 
state control recommendations, many of 
them tentative, were released. Also dis- 
tributed were preliminary excerpts from 
the conference report of federal and 
state entomologists who met in Memphis 
on Dec. 3. 


Arthur W. Turner, USDA, 
Dies After Iliness 


Funeral services for Arthur W. Tur- 
ner of USDA, a national leader in the 
field of agricultural engineering, were 
held Nov. 20 in Hyattsville, Md. He 
died on Nov. 17 after an illness lasting 
several months. 

Born in Worthington, Minn., in 1894, 
Mr. Turner had served for the past 
seven years as assistant chief in charge 
of engineering research for the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul- 
tural Engineering, with headquarters at 
Beltsville, Md. 


SKF Honors H. L. Gaddis 


H. L. Gaddis, Dallas district manager 
for SKF Industries, was awarded a six- 
pound bag of 100 silver dollars and an 
inscribed silver bowl by SKF at an old- 
timers dinner held at the home office in 
Philadelphia this week. Mr. Gaddis, who 
is well-known in the ginning and crush- 
ing industries, has been with SKF 31 
years. He was one of 87 employes who 
received the silver tribute. 
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ENGLAND PEDIGREED SEED COMPANY 
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“5 DESIGN ENGINEER 
“COTTON GIN EQUIPMENT 


SKF 
BEARING 
ENGINEER 





FOR EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


Over the years, =f" engineers have worked closely with engineers and 
designers in every field of industry. This co-operation, this team-work, has 
helped industry minimize friction in all types of equipment from 

the smallest motors to the largest blooming mills. Whether you are 
designing new equipment or looking for efficient, economical 

replacement bearings, look confidently to csr for expert, proved advice. 
Depend on 22s to help you put the right bearing in the right place. 7270.n 


BUS 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


£ hi e We 


integrity + ¢ P gy 
WHY SKF IS PREFERRED BY ALL INDUSTRY ‘lerance control + surface finish = 
product uniformity + engineering service 


field service 





SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA.— manufacturers of sx and HESS-8RIGHT bearings. 
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Western Germany 





Cotton Imports Are 
Above 1950 Level 


wg U.S. dollar-cotton, trade agree- 
ments, and a probable barter 
arrangement make the increased 
consumption possible. 


Imports of cotton into Western Ger 
many during August and Septembe 
1951, the first two months of the 1951- 
2 season, totaled 71,600 bales (of 500 
pounds gross), somewhat above the 55,- 
600 bales imported during the corre- 
sponding period of the 1950-51 season, 
according to USDA reports. In these two 
months of 1951-52, the largest quantity 
(21,000 bales) originated in the U.S., 
with almost 18,000 bales from Brazil and 
14,000 from East Africa. Smaller amounts 
were received from India, Egypt, and 
Turkey. 

The Western German cotton spinning 
industry has placed its import require- 
ments for the current season at about 
1,025,000 bales, which is considerably 
more than the 937,000 bales imported in 
1950-51. Of this amount, the spinners 
would like to obtain a minimum of 600,- 
000 bales and possibly 700,000 bales of 
dollar-cotton from the U.S. and Mexico, 
if sufficient foreign exchange is avail- 
able. At the present time the sum of 
$23 million has been released in “free” 
dollars to purchase cotton. In addition, 


the recently approved Export - Import 
Bank loan of $50 million and the $8 mil- 
lion of ECA funds released on Nov. 15 
are available for imports of U.S. cotton. 
This total of $81 million should finance 
about 375,000 bales. Additional purchases 
may be made with “free” dollars and/or 
urther Export-Import Bank credits 
should they be available. The dollar ex- 
change shortage of Western Germany 
has been aggravated by the current 
shortage of coal within the country 
which has necessitated large expendi- 
tures of dollars for coal imports from 
the U.S. 

In addition to the dollar-cotton men- 
tioned above, Western Germany prob- 
ably will obtain about 150,000 bales of 
long- staple cotton from Egypt, Peru, 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Trade 
agreements with the first two of these 
countries will facilitate these imports. 
In order to continue export sales of ma- 
chinery and textiles to certain areas, 
Western Germany will have to purchase 
cotton totaling about 150,000 bales from 
Turkey, Pakistan, and Brazil. 

There is some possibility that a barter 
arrangement will be formulated with 
Egypt to ship a portion of the stock of 
Egyptian cotton purchased by the gov- 
ernment in the spring and summer of 
1951 under its price-support program in 
exchange for German agricultural ma- 
chinery. The high price placed on this 
Egyptian cotton is the primary deterrent 
to the successful conclusion of this ar- 
rangement. Another barter agreement 
under discussion in Germany involves 
the exchange of Persian rugs or raw 
cotton from Iran for German industrial 
goods. While the rugs are not desired 


by Western Germany, some agreement 
may be concluded for cotton. In 1950-51, 
about 42,000 bales of cotton were im- 
ported from Iran. 

Consumption of cotton in Western Ger- 
many during the 1950-51 season amounted 
to 1,067,000 bales, a 24 percent increase 
over the 859,000 bales consumed in 1949- 
50. Since consumption in 1950-51 was 
somewhat above imports of raw cotton, 
stocks declined from 293,000 bales on 
Aug. 1, 1950, to 163,00 bales on the same 
date in 1951, less than two months’ sup- 
ply at the current rate of consumption. 
During the current season, consumption 
is expected to be slightly below the 1950- 
51 level. 

The use of rayon and other synthetic 
fibers has increased steadily since the 
war and is now believed to have reached 
the full capacity of the industry, about 
400 million pounds annually, or the equiv- 
alent of about 950,000 bales of cotton. 
About two-thirds of this production, or 
approximately 265 million pounds, is 
rayon staple fiber. The remainder con- 
sists primarily of rayon filament yarn 
and small quantities of other synthetic 
fibers. The steady expansion of synthetic 
production since the war is attributable 
in part to the exchange position which 
has tended to restrict imports of raw 
cotton. In order adequately to supply the 
textile mills, production of synthetic 
fibers was encouraged. The comparable 
prices of cotton and rayon tended to 
further the use of the synthetics. How- 
ever, the current shortage of raw mate- 
rials needed in the production of these 
synthetic fibers may prevent any appre- 
ciable expansion in this industry in the 
near future. 
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FAR-SIGHTED PERSON 


Easy toinstall 
and maintain. 





Always in align- 


DON’T READ THIS, 


ment. Readily Ac- 
cessible. Sturdy — 
Fireproof. 


me 

Standardized Uniformity 
permitting unit exten- 
sions. Removes the old dis- 
advantages of distortion. 
Tube does not carry any struc- 
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Combating Insect In- “U” Shaped Box Conveyors. 
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Screw Veyor 


A screw operating within a tube. 
Conveysany free-flowing bulk 
material. 

Dust-tight . . . Moisture- 
Proof... Noiseless... 


ut if you are thinking about your Spring 
Needs now, one of the first things you'll check 
on will be the new Southern Star Bagging Bale 
that’s 1/3 smaller than former bales, saves you 
storage space and labor, transportation and 
storage costs! 


Our REPRESENTATIVES 


BOLTON BAGGING CO. 
1222 Exchange Bidg. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

ROBERT BURGHER 
4107 Turtle Creek Bivd. 
Dallas, Texas 

MASON JACKSON CO. 
525 Spring St. 
Shreveport, La. 


SAM A. SANDERS 
724 Boyle Bidg. 
Little Rock, Ark. 

H. H. HOLLIS 
Bennettsville, 

South Carolina 
RIVERSIDE MILLS 
Augusta, 

Georgia 
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FIRST AND FOREMOST 
SINCE 1925 


Specialized pro- 
duction on a quan- 
tity basis . . . that’s 
the secret behind the 
extra value in the 
ROTOR LIFT vertical 
screw elevator. In almost 
every industrial area of the 
globe, elevating every type of 
commodity, the sound design 
and expert workmanship of 
ROTOR LIFTS result in 
consistently excellent 
performance. 


Is it any wonder that 
discriminating buyers 
insist on all the advantages 

found only in genuine 

SOUTHWESTERY 
ROTOR LIFTS? 





SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


Phone local and long distance 


3-8314 — 3-8315 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
P.O. BOX 1217 


Impressions 
(Continued from Page 20) 


can establishments, and one wonders 
how the poorer classes eke out a living 
and meet the ever increasing prices. 

Currency control is very strict and 
one is only allowed to take 50,000 
Drachmes in and out of the country 
(about $3.35). 

Leaving the airport at about 1 a.m., 
a Consteilation TWA plane took me to 
the airport near Cairo at 4:30 a.m., and 
atter the usual delays and waits, due to 
immigration, doctor and customs inspec- 
tions, reached the Shepherds Hotel at 
6 a.m., just before dawn. This world 
famous hostelry is not what is used to 
be. Gone is the glamour and glory of 
the early twenties, when British officials 
and “Brass” occupied most of the 
premises and when resplendent uniforms, 
tails and smokings were “de Rigueur.” 
Now rooms are reasonably cheap and 
easy to get, particularly at this time 
of the year, when the tourist season 
has not yet begun. 

' I spent about 12 days in Egypt and 
was able to visit practically aii of the 
important oil milis, the majority of 
which still use hydraulic plate or box 
presses, for extracting oil from whole 
or undecorticated cottonseed, leaving 
five percent to six percent in cake. One 
firm in Alexandria is now installing 
screw presses, but I would imagine that 
on whole seed the wear on worms, col- 
lars and other parts will be quite heavy; 
all the more so as the Egyptian mills 


_are_not interested in properly cleaning 


the seed, as the removal of the trash 
and impurities would simply mean a 
loss of weight. I was told that the aim 
of every plant is to show a gain in 
weight, meaning that the combined 
weight of crude oil and cake must ex- 
ceed the weight of the input or raw 
material. 

One of the largest and most modern 
plants is owned and operated by Naief 
Emad Pasha. His son Neema who has 
been in the States several times attend- 
ing the National Oil Mill Superintend- 
ents Association conventions, was kind 
enough to invite me to stay with him 
a few days, and I enjoyed his splendid 
hospitality to the utmost. His concern 
has 32 French hydraulic box presses 
handling some 280 metric tons of whole 
seed in 24 hours and leaving only four 
percent oil in cake. They also have the 
largest and most modern soap plant in 
Egypt, turning out 20,000 tons of laun- 
dry and toilet soap per annum, and 
are capable of tripling this production. 
The refining and deodorizing plant can 
deal with 60 metric tons of crude oil 
daily, combined with a Carrier winter- 
izing installation of 25 daily tons ca- 
pacity. At present they are setting up 
a large “Bamag” hydrogen gas pro- 
ducing and hydrogenating plant for 
making vegetable shortenings and 
eventually margarine. 

Fortunately, I left Egypt before the 
quarrel with the British started; al- 
though even during my stay the atmo- 
sphere seemed kind of tense and loaded 
with electricity. I was _ particularly 
warned to avoid taking pictures in the 
native quarters, bridges and other 
scenes along the Nile, such actions being 
not only dangerous but to a certain ex- 
tent prohibited by law. 

All said and done, I was glad to take 
the plane back to Athens, where I spent 
another week-end before proceeding to 
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Istanbul, formerly known as Constanti- 
nople. 

After the heat in Cairo, and the 
sunny days in Greece, I felt most un- 
comfortable when I reached the chilly 
shores of the Bosphorus, exposed to the 
cold and icy winds of the Black Sea and 
Russia. Our good friend and customer, 
Dick Gomel, awaited me at the airport, 
having flown up from Izmir, and I was 
certainly glad to see his smiling face. 
I paid a few business calls and also 
went by bus up the European side of 
the Bosphorus to get a glimpse of the 
Black Sea, feeling happy that I was not 
living behind the Iron Curtain. Istanbul 
is one of the oldest and most crowded 
cities of the world, particularly around 
the Golden Horn, with narrow, dirty 
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dark streets, shops and offices. Millions 
would be needed to modernize this con- 
gested, overpopulated area. 

On Friday morning we left by large 
steamer, crossing the Marmara Sea to 
land at Bandirma on the Asiatic shore. 
Then it took 12 hours by train to reach 
Izmir, the former Smyrna. Izmir is a 
very pleasant, clean and rather quiet 
town of some 300,000 inhabitants, the 
greater part of which was completely 
rebuilt and modernized after a dis- 
astrous fire during the early twenties, 
when the Greeks were expelled by 
Mustafa Kemal, or Ataturk, the first 
president of the Republic of Turkey. He 
carried out an extensive program of re- 
form, modernization and industrializa- 
tion, introducing the Latin alphabet and 
abolishing completely the complicated 
Turkish Arabic script and heiroglyphs. 
The “father” of modern Turkey did 
away with harems, and women are no 
longer compelled to hide their faces be- 
hind veils. Elementary education is now 
compulsory and the number of illit- 
erates, which used to account for around 
85 percent to 90 percent of the popula- 
tion, is rapidly declining. 

An increasing amount of cotton as 
well as tobacco is grown in the Izmir 
district and the two existing oil mills 
deal with around 200 metric tons of seed 
daily. Thousand kilograms of Turkish 
cottonseed will yield approximately 20 
kg. of trash, 20 kg. of lint, 450 kg. of 
hulls, 140 kg. of crude oil, and 370 kg. 
of cake. One of the oil mills using 
American box presses leaves around 
five percent oil in the cake after a single 
pressing, whereas the other, older plant 
extracts the oil in two pressings, using 
Rose, Downs & Thompson screw presses 
for the first extraction and box presses 
for the second. All the oil is refined 
and deodorized, a good part being used 
in the manufacture of shortening and 
margarine. 

At times, for a period of two to three 
months every year, the factories handle 
sunflower seed in the same manner. A 
government owned co-operative, operat- 
ing a modern saw ginnery, recently im- 
ported a new installation comprising 
seed cleaner, linters, hulling and sep- 
arating unit and mechanical screw 
press, but due to lack of electric power 
it may be some time before this plant 
starts to work. In Turkey again, the 
acute shortage of dollars prevents and 
curtails the purchase of up-to-date 
American machinery. Tobacco is among 
the few items which Turkey can sell to 
this country and the demand is said to 
be irregular and fluctuates in accord- 
ance with our own production and con- 
sumption. 

Turkey undoubtedly is a country of 
considerable future; the people, mostly 
of hardy peasant stock, are hard work- 
ing and industrious and now enjoy the 
benefits of free elections and a demo- 
cratic government. Military service is 
compulsory and two million men are 
now under arms; a huge expense for a 
relatively small undeveloped and poor 
country, which greatly fears an attack 
from their unfriendly and menacing 
neighbor. Here the Marshall Plan has 
been of great assistance, and I was 
amazed at the large number of tractors 
and agricultural equipment to be seen 
in the fields, when motoring through 
the land. 

German manufacturers and equip- 
ment were always well liked in Turkey, 
and they are rapidly gaining their for- 
mer lead and supremacy, thereby re- 
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ducing imports from England and other 
European countries. Germany also has 
the advantage of needing and buying 
Turkish cotton, tobacco, raisins, hazel- 
nuts, figs, mohair, etc. Hence, plenty 
of marks are available to the Turkish 
importer to finance purchases in Ger- 
many. 

In this connection I should like to re- 
peat what one of our English friends 
told me when he explained why he and 
many others like to deal with and give 
preference to German manufacturers 
and goods. He put it this way: 

Suposing your machine has a round 
handle. The average Turkish buyers will 
look it over carefully and then, for 
argument’s sake, and also in order to 
get a better buy, may suggest that a 
square handle would be better and more 
to his liking. The German salesman will 
at once agree to this suggestion, and 
accept the order for the particular 
equipment with a square handle. His 
English competitor will shake or scratch 
his head and point out that they might 
furnish the square handle, but delivery 
would be perhaps one year. 

If such a suggegtion were made to 
an American salesman or representa- 
tive, the answer would be, “Take our 
standard machine which happens to be 
es with a round handle, or go to 


- had the opportunity of returning 
overland by car to Istanbul, a distance 
of about 350 miles, and hence saw a 
little of Anatolia, which turned out to 
be quite mountainous, rather to my sur- 
prise. 

Another Swissair plane brought me 
back to Zuerich and after spending a 
few restful days in Italian Switzerland, 
I left by train for Brussels, the charm- 
ing capital of Belgium. Since all our 
clients in the Belgian Congo maintain 
their head offices in Brussels, I wanted 
to call on them before leaving Europe. 

Flying westward, it took some 22 
hours to reach Idlewild, on account of 
the always prevailing West wind, and 
needless to say I felt happy and elated 
to again set foot on American soil after 
an absence of more than 10 weeks. 


Miss Elizabeth Lester Is a 


Jackson, Miss., Debutante 


Miss Elizabeth Lester of Jackson, 
Miss., is to be presented with the 1951 
group of debutantes at the annual ball 
of the Debutante Club of Mississippi 
in Jackson on Dec. 28. She is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Garner M. Lester 
of Jackson. Her father for many years 
has been an outstanding member of the 
ginning industry and has served his 
state association and the national asso- 
ciation with notable success. Miss Les- 
ter, a student at Millsaps College, is 
well known to many members of the gin- 
ning industry, having attended a num- 
ber of state and national conventions 
with her parents. 
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ACCESSORIES MANUFACTURING CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
THE ACE COMPANY 

OCALA, FLORIDA 
ALAMO IRON WORKS 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
ALEXANDER BROS., INC. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


ALEXANDRIA SEED CO. 
ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Tractor Division 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
V. D. ANDERSON CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ATLANTIC STEEL CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
AUSTIN BROS. STEEL CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
THE BAUER BROS. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
THE BELT nen 
ORIENT, 
BELTON acho co. 
BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
BEMIS BROS. BAG CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
THE BEST FOODS, INC. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
BLAW KNOX CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Chemical Plants Division 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
THE BOARDMAN CO. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
BRADEN STEEL CORP. 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
BRIGGS-WEAVER MACHINERY CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


A good yardstick for measuring the advertising 
value of a publication is its list of regular 


advertisers ...the firms which appear in the magazine 
year after year. We are justifiably proud of the list 
below, many of whom have been consistent 

advertisers in ‘‘THE PRESS’’ for more than 25 years! 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. FAFNIR BEARING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


. BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. FAIRBANKS-MORSE & CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. FIBRE-SERVICE, INC. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

CAROLINA BAGGING CO. FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

CARVER COTTON GIN CO. FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS PIQUA, OHIO 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. FORT WORTH STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. FULTON BAG AND COTTON MILLS 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA ATLANTA, GEORG: 

CHEMICAL CORP. OF COLORADO GENERAL cmcal. DIVISION 
DENVER, COLORADO NEW YORK, NEW Y 

CHEMICAL DELINTING CO. GENERAL MOTORS ceaeeanen 
COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI Detroit Diesel wr Division 

CHIPMAN CHEMICAL CO. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


CLIMAX ENGINE & PUMP MFG. CO. Sernart micinoau 


CLINTON, IOWA 
COKER'S PEDIGREED SEED CO. baa Fy > gaaeeal 
HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA GULLETT GIN co 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. . 
hocks Bina nas 
CONTINENTAL GIN CO. a 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA PB ts ol 
ie WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY CO. 
DEERE & CO. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS ints tis nes *e 
DEERING FARMS, INC. pods gg bh 


See ce DUSTRIAL MACHINERY CO 
IN . 
DELBRIDGE CALCULATING SYSTEMS FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
INTERNATIONAL —_— co. 
E. |. DuPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. CHICAGO, ILLINO 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
ENTERPRISE ENGINE & MACHINERY CO. KEMGAS PROCESS co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
ESSO STANDARD OIL CO. KEWANEE MACHINERY & CONVEYOR CO. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
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| you're in Comper} 


r 

LE RO! COMPANY PROCTOR & GAMBLE CO. STEWART & STEVENSON SERVICES, INC. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN CINCINNATI, OHIO HOUSTON, TEXAS 
LINK BELT CO. RIVERSIDE MILLS STONEVILLE PEDIGREED SEED CO. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS AUGUSTA, GEORGIA STONEVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 
LOCKETT SEED ww ROOT-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORP. R. B. STRICKLAND & CO. 

VERNON, TEXA\ CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA WACO, TEXAS 

LUBBOCK mactnet co. SCREW CONVEYOR CORP. 

LUBBOCK, TEXAS HAMMOND, INDIANA eg 
LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. SWIFT & CO. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. SERVICE GIN CO. 

THE TEXAS CO. 

soamiaar ‘quieting ee VILLE PLATTE, — NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
MA SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. 

DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK, NEW YORK TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
MENTE & CO. SINKERS CORPORATION a ee 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA KENNETT, MISSOURI ee + ceene, INC. 
MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT CO. SKELLY OlL CO. ; 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI U. S. STEEL CORPORATION 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Division 


— a co. SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
A . 


TEXAS PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA ees WORKS. WHC 
THE MURRAY COMPANY OF TEXAS, INC. W. M. SMITH ELECTRIC CO. bay Ag! © ane WORKS, INC. 
DALLAS, TEXAS DALLAS, TEXAS ; 
MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS STANDARD DESIGNERS, INC. ee Se 
MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
F.E. MYERS & BRO. CO. SOUTHEASTERN PRODUCTS CORP. FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 
ASHLAND, OHIO BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA GARLAND, TEXAS 
NATIONAL COTTON COMPRESS AND SOUTHERN COTTON OjlL CO. WAUKESHA MOTOR CO. 
COTTON WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
RDORFER FOUNDRIES, INC. SOUTHWESTERN SUPPLY & MACHINE WORKS WELL MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO. 
aay om YORK OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
THE OLIVER CORPORATION SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. A. A.WOOD & SONS CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY CO. THE STACY COMPANY T. 8. WOOD'S SONS CO. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS DALLAS, TEXAS CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO. nae CHEMICAL CO. WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES, INC. 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA NEW YORK, NEW YORK MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





Press is indicated by the fact that the National 
Cottonseed Products Association, the National 
Cotton Ginners Association, and every state 
ginners' association have recognized it as their 
official magazine. 





THIS IS OUR 52ND YEAR OF PUBLICATION 
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Cotton Holds Second Place 
In Agricultural Exports 


GCG i N p R E S S USDA reports that U.S. agricultural 
exports during September 1951, the 

HY 8) R 7-46) L| Cc p U aa Pp third month of the 1951-52 fiscal year, 
amounted in value to $305,727,000, an 

increase of 21 percent over the $252,- 
ang ge Bas tapes of the gin ont Sam. Large capec- 850,000 worth exported in September 
low price. Drives direct from electric motor or line shaft. last ro. iy eee’ ed — By all 
Satie commodities, both agricultural and non- 

ee a ee agricultural, during the month under 
Oe mee review were valued at $1,220,533,000 


against et gen in September ~~ 
aiaivay Agricultural products represented < 
San euny ed = pig , > —rheee ALAM ORKS percent of the total compared with 28 

—— eiseeliBln erence oe percent in September a year ago. 

On a value basis, wheat and wheat 
flour continued as the nation’s most 
important agricultural export, with 
shipments for the month valued at 
$82,987,000 compared with $35,721,000 
during the same month last year, an in- 
crease of 132 percent. Cotton continued 
in second place, but with exports valued 


g a 
| ] at only $70,175,000, a reduction of seven 
percent from the $75,174,000 worth 
® sent abroad in September a year ago. 
Third place was held by leaf tobacco 


with exports valued at $43,761,000 com- 
pared with $43,854,000 in September 
last year. 

Agricultural imports during Septem- 
° ber were valued at $331,378,000, a re- 
now rl t duction of 16 percent from the $394,- 
396,000 worth imported during = cor- 
. responding month a year ago. Imports 
Pure vegetable shortening . . . of all commodities, agricultural as well 
Emulsorized for quick-method ~~ coy Se say ware oe at 
tS - ee 759,282,000 during the month under re- 
he ‘Stir- N-Roll pastry and a ie cakes . . . makes digestible, view against $827,991,000 in September 
biscuits! - = good-tasting fried foods. last year. Agricultural products con- 
stituted 44 percent of the September 
1951 imports compared with 48 percent 
in September a year ago. As usual, 
the commodities heading the list were 

coffee, rubber, wool and sugar. 

















WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY A 
Indonesian Copra Exports 
NEW YORK — NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO Show October Increase 


Exports of copra from Indonesia 
during October 1951 of 50,277 long tons 
represented a sizable increase in volume 
from the 37,672 tons shipped in the 
previous month. Shipments were destined 
to the following countries: the Nether- 
lands—21,791 tons; Western Germany 
—13,987; France—5,999; Denmark— 
5,000; Czechoslovakia—3,000; and Italy 
—500 tons. 

Purchases of copra were reported at 
36,600 tons of which 31,500 tons origi- 
nated in East Indonesia and 5,100 in 
West Borneo, Deliveries to oil mills 
amounted to 5,570 tons. A forecast of 
November purchases and exports was 

: 34,450 and 29,500 tons, respectively. 
For pneumatic conveying through small pipe _ Copra buying prices paid by the 
systems or long lines, you must have Velocity to Copra Foundation were increased on 
maintain the flow, Pressure to overcome resistance October 16 to 105 gulden per quintal 

i ° are sehr ($141.12 per long ton) and guaranteed 
and Low power cost for economy. These qualities until the end of November. 
have been built into R-C Rotary Positive Blowers 


for almost a century and you can depend upo" Worth Carolina Crushers to 
them for continuous, reliable performance. Write = - a 
for Bulletin 21-B-37 and tell us about your needs. Give Scholarship Again 
Announcement was made recently by 
Mrs. M. U. Hogue, secretary of the 
North Carolina Cottonseed Crushers 
Association, that the association will 
continue the one-year scholarship to the 
North Carolina State College for the 
4-H Club boy making the best record 
in dairy calf club work. The value of 
the scholarship is $150. 








Roots-Connersville Blower Corporation 
651 Carolina Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 
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U.S. Exports of Soybeans 
And Oil Set New Record 


United States exports of soybeans and 
soybean oil on a combined basis set a 
new record for the crop year ending 
Sept. 30, 1951, according to USDA. In 
terms of soybean equivalent, exports 
totaled 78,948,000 bushels, with 27,828,- 
000 bushels shipped as beans and over 
50 million bushels exported in the form 
of oil. Exports of soybean oil meal and 
cake, included in the above soybean 
equivalent, would account for some 7.5 
million bushels of beans indicating that 
most of the meal from the exported oil 
remained in this country. For the crop 
year ending Sept. 30, 1950, combined 
exports were equivalent to 43,358,000 
bushels, with 21,766,000 bushels in the 
form of whole beans. 

Exports for the 1950-51 crop year 
were distributed widely throughout the 
world. Either beans or oil or both were 
shipped to a total of 66 countries. There 
is a high degree of concentration by 
countries for each category. Japan, for 
example, with 12,383,000 bushels, ac- 
counted for about 45 percent of all the 
soybeans, and Japan together with 
Canada, France, and Germany accounted 
for more than 80 percent. In the case 
of crude soybean oil, Italy stands out 
with 117,301,000 pounds, and Spain and 
Italy combined took 167,797,000 pounds 
or almost 60 percent of the total. The 
concentration in the case of refined soy- 
bean oil is even more pronounced with 
Spain alone accounting for 60 percent. 

Expressed in terms of soybean equiv- 
alent, Spain was the most important 
outlet by a wide margin, ‘ollowed by 
Italy and Japan of nearly equal im- 
portance. Germany ranked fourth, fol- 
lowed by Canada and France. These six 
countries made up the bulk of the ex- 
port market with three-fourths of all 
the sales. 


Farm Size Increases 


While Number Drops 


USDA-BAE reports that, while there 
are now about six percent fewer farms 
than in 1900, the average acreage per 
farm has risen from 146 to 203 acres, 
an increase of 39 percent. There has 
been a fairly steady increase in farm 
size since 1925 when mechanization be- 
came a significant factor in several 
regions. Along with the shift to more 
machinery on farms there has been a 
decline in the number of small tenant 
and sharecropper-operated farms, thus 
reducing the number of farms and the 
average size of farms. There also has 
been a change in the definition of a 
farm which tended to eliminate from 
the total number of reported farms, 
many of the small part time and rural 
residence type of farms. 

More acreage has been brought into 
farms since 1935 by development of new 
crop and pasture land by clearing, 
drainage and irrigation, and additions 
of acreage by purchase and leasing of 
both private and public grazing land 
in the westen states and parts of the 
South. The improvement and fencing of 
pastures and the elimination of free 
range grazing, or grazing in common, in 
the South has added materially to re- 
ported farm acreages in several states. 
Likewise increases in leases of public 
land and individual allotments for graz- 
ing have added to the reported farm 
and ranch acreage in the western states. 
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* Memphis, Tenn. 

* Little Rock, Ark. 
* Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Il. 

* Des Moines, Iowa 
* Decatur, Ill. 

* Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers 


CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 
TO SERVE 

YOU 











141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS .. . DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS... 
STEEL RAKE HEADS SAW MANDRELS BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BLOCKS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 











FLEXOTYPE CRIMPS 


GIVE LONGER SERVICE... REQUIRE NO 


_ WARMING or SOFTENING 








ALEXANDER BROTHERS 
BELTING COMPANY 


406 N. 3rd Street, Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
PRODUCTS 


Tienwceot LEATHER 


December 8, 1951 


FLEXOTYPE CRIMPS are made of the 
finest leather, specially tanned to 
provide extreme flexibility. They re- 
quire no warming or softening before 
installation . . . will form a perfect 
seal immediately . . . will not deteri- 
orate or harden when not in use... 
resist heat, acid and other abnormal 
conditions. Furnished with reinfore- 
ing filler to prevent retraction. Avail- 
able in all standard sizes from your 
deoler . . . or direct from us. Also 
available in Oak-Tannage. Write for 
descriptive folder. 


SINCE 1867 





1952-Crop Peanuts 


USDA Announces 
Quotas, Acreage 


USDA has announced a marketing 
quota of 650,000 tons of 1952-crop pea- 
nuts and a national allotment of 1,673,- 
102 acres. The marketing quota is the 
same as that announced in October 1950 
for the 1951 crop, but the acreage allot- 
ment is smaller than the final 1951 
allotment because of an increase in 
normal yield and the fact that the 1951 
allotment included increases required by 
applicable legislation. No determination 
has been made as yet regarding any ad- 
ditional allotment that may be made for 
the production of types of 1952-crop 
peanuts which would be in short supply 
under the new allotment. 

The national marketing quota of 650,- 
000 tons for 1952 represents the quan- 
tity of peanuts equal to the average 
quantity harvested for nuts during the 
five years 1946-50, adjusted for current 
trends and prospective demand condi- 
tions. This is the basis required by law 
for computing the peanut marketing 
quota. The Department points out the 
decline in domestic use of peanuts for 
commercial edible purposes in recent 
years is not expected to be offset entire- 
ly by population increase and increased 
military requirements. 

The national acreage allotment for 
1952, less one-half of one percent re- 
serve for new farms, is apportioned to 
states in accordance with the provisions 





of Section 358 (c) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 

The acreage allotment established for 
each state will be apportioned among 
individual peanut producing farms with- 
in the state. State, county, and commun- 
ity PMA committees will be utilized in 
establishing individual farm allotments 
under regulations approved by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Under existing legislation, a producer 
may grow, pick and thresh peanuts from 
acreage in excess of his farm allotment 
without affecting his eligibility for price 
support on the peanuts produced on the 
allotted acreage if the total picked and 
threshed acreage of peanuts for the farm 
for 1952 is not greater than the 1947 
picked and threshed acreage of peanuts 
for the farm (1948 picked and threshed 
acreage if no peanuts were picked and 
threshed in 1947) and the peanuts pro- 
duced on the acreage in excess of the 
allotment are delivered for crushing for 
oil to agencies designated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

The price to be paid the producer for 
the oil peanuts (produced on excess acre- 
age) will be the equivalent of the pre- 
vailing market value of peanut oil and 
meal, less the estimated storing, han- 
dling, selling, and crushing costs. 

In a referendum held in 1947, farmers 
voted marketing quotas into effect for 
the 1948, 1949, and 1950 crops. However, 
because of a world shortage of food and 
of fats and oils in 1948, the Secretary of 
Agriculture suspended quotas for that 
year. Quotas were in effect for the 1949 
and.1950 crops. 

For the 1949 crop the marketing quota 
was 850 thousand tons, and the national 


acreage allotment was 2,628,970 acres. 
For the 1950 crop the quota was 643,000 
tons, and the national allotment an- 
nounced by the Department Nov. 30, 
1949, was 2,100,000 acres. 

Following the Department’s announce- 
ment of quotas and allotments for 1950, 
Congress (in 1950) enacted Public Law 
471 which provided, among other things, 
that for 1950 the peanut acreage allot- 
ment for any state could not be reduced 
by a percentage larger than the percent- 
age by which the 1950 national acreage 
allotment was below the 1949 national 
acreage allotment. The effect of this was 
to increase by 100,194 acres the state 
allotments which had been announced by 
the Department on Nov. 30, 1949. Public 
Law 471 also provided that this addi- 
tional acreage would not be taken into 
account in establishing future acreage 
allotments. 

In a referendum held in 1950, farmers 
voted marketing quotas into effect for 
the 1951, 1952, and 1953 crops. In Octo- 
ber 1950, the Department announced for 
the 1951 crop a national marketing quota 
of 650,000 tons and a national acreage 
allotment of 1,771,117 acres. In April 
1951, as a result of the provisions of 
Public Law 17, the national acreage al- 
lotment was increased by 34,900 acres 
distributed in Alabama, Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, Missouri, New Mex- 
ico and Texas. Acreage allotments for 
states producing Valencia and Virginia 
types of peanuts were also increased by 
83,266 acres. 


e Iron or steel scrap that is just 
making a mess around the farm can 
help keep U.S. steel mills busy. 





belton superior bagging 
@ wae, 
the best protection 
against handling — 
and weather 
] Saw re, 


=J : 


2 Ib. weight—21 Ibs. TARE 


Alligator V-Belt Fasteners and the open end (long 
length) V-Belting, in rolls, are now being used by 
the cotton gin manufacturers on their new gins as 
original equipment. 


Open weave Jute Bagging 
Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 


Replacement parts can be obtained from your 
cotton gin manufacturer or your local supply house. 


Builetin V-211 gives complete details. A copy 
mailed on request. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Company 
4632 Lexington St., Chicago 44, Illinois 
Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Stee! Belt Lacing for flat 


eyor an its and FLEXCO Belt Fasteners 
and Rip Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 
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Soybean Association Issues 
44-Page Feeding Booklet 


Publication of a 44-page booklet, 
Livestock Feeding—1952, by the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association was announced 
this week by Geo. M. Strayer, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Association. 

The book was prepared in answer to 
requests by soybean processors, feed 
dealers and others for a publication that 
would answer in simple, easy-to-read 
language the questions of customers 
concerning the feeding of soybean oil 
meal to livestock and poultry. 

The book was written by Kent Pel- 
lett, managing editor of the Soybean 
Digest. It summarizes the best feeding 
practices for hogs, beef and dairy cat- 
tle and poultry. It includes the latest 
information on vitamin B-12 and anti- 
biotics. 

Information used in the booklet was 
gleaned from federal and state exper- 
iment station bulletins and the writings 
of feeding experts, and was checked 
by a large number of research and feed 
men. 

There are sample rations using soy- 
bean oil meal, and new ones employing 
B-12 and antibiotics for hogs and poul- 
try. 

The booklet is well illustrated with a 
distinctive cover in color. 

Livestock Feeding—1952 will be dis- 
tributed through soybean processors and 
feed dealers to their livestock feeding 
customers. For a sample copy and 
schedule of prices, write American Soy- 
bean Association, Hudson, Iowa. 


Millings of Farmers’ Stock 
Peanuts Lowest in Years 


Millings of farmers’ stock 
during the first two months 
1951-52 season totaled 134 
pounds, according to USDA’s 
of Agricultural Economics. This is the 
lowest millings for a comparable period 
during the past 13 years. Millings of 
farmers’ stock peanuts thus far this 
season consisted of 123 million pounds 
cleaned and shelled and 11 million 
pounds crushed. 


peanuts 


e Visible Supply Lower than Last Year 
—The visible supply of peanuts (farm- 
ers’ stock equivalent basis) held in 
commercial positions on Oct. 31 totaled 
460 million pounds. This compares with 
806 million pounds in sight Oct. 31, 
1950, and is the lowest Oct. 31 stock 
since 1939. Supplies of farmers’ stock 
peanuts is approximately 50 percent 
lower while shelled goods were about 
the same as on Oct. 31 last year. 


e Crushing Operations Larger — Crush- 
ings of shelled peanuts this season 
through Oct. 31 amounted to 32 million 
pounds, compared with 30 _ million 
pounds to the end of October last season. 
Crushings of farmers’ stock totals 11 
million pounds, compared with four 
million pounds through October last 
year. 


e Reported Domestic Consumption Up— 
Shelled peanuts (total, all grades) re- 
ported used domestically during this 
season to Oct. 31 totaled 129 million, 
compared with 127 million pounds to 
Oct. 31 last season. Shelled edible grade 
peanuts reported used this season to 
date totaled 97 million pounds which 
compares equally with October last year. 
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SPEED UP 
HANDLING 
OF COTTON 
SEED! 


Cut 
Handling 
Costs! 


BURROWS 


Featherweight Portable 
ALUMINUM 
ELEVATOR 


For cotton seed, ear corn, grain and many 
other materials does handling jobs in frac- 
tion of time usually required. Light to lift, 
weighs less than 100 Ibs. . 
tioned by one man. 


—~ 


. Easily posi- 


Rugged, rust-proof construction. Costs lit- 
tle to own. Available in 16 ft. and 20 ft. 
lengths. With gas engine or motor .. . or 
without either. Write for literature. 








——BURROWS— 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1316-F Sherman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 


Select FAFNIR 


WIDE INNER pects 
BALL BEARING lt NITS 
PILLOW yar 
HANGER BOX®- 
COUNTERSHAFT BOXES 


FOR simplicity of installation equaled by 
no other bearing. Three simple steps 
the job is done. 

FOR the advantages of balanced design. 
Large balls, deep raceways — providing 
greater capacity, added resistance to shock. 

FOR prolonged life. Fafnir’s larger ball» 
mean fewer revolutions per shaft-revolution. 
Fafnir’s authoritative, sound, experienced 
technical assistance and service is yours on 
request. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 20 Gearcags 


fms CAL emcee ieme 


and 


most Comriere 








wet 


a 


Oil Content 





Wilt Resistant, Registered Seed 


Empire is the cotton that is growing fastest in popularity 
because growers have found that in Empire seed they will get 


* Fastest Fruiting 
*% Highest Average Yields 
% Strong and Uniform Fiber 
Empire Picks Good * Gins Good * Spins Good 


EMPIRE PEDIGREED SEED CO. 


Growers and Distributors o* Registered Empire Cotton Seed 


*% Early Maturing 
*% Highest Average 


HARALSON, GA. 














All-Steel 


For — 


e COTTON 





MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


Self-Filling 
BUILDINGS 


SEED 
e SOY BEANS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Non-Combustible 


e PEANUTS 
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Georgia Cotton Growers 


TRY IT—FREE STEEL Have Record Vield 
According to latest reports from the 
The New U.S. Crop Reporting Service, Georgia 


1 h.p. 2-Speed he has the largest cotton yield per acre on 


- y record. In pointing to the record, E.C. 
Westbrook, Extension Service agronom- 
ist, reports that Georgia farmers have 
not only produced a record yield of cot- 
ton, but they have produced one of the 


best quality crops grown in a number 


— of years. 
Dry weather is responsible for a por- 
tion of the extra strength of the staple, 
ACE GIN BLOWER he said, but one of the oustanding fea- 
tures has been the fact that Georgia 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower farmers in recent years have _ been 


. ° ° ° planting pure seed of the best recom- 
Cleans faster and better For Gins, Oil Mills and mended varieties and have been using 
ane fire poeee C 0 x improved cultural practices. 

prevents overneating “Farmers of this state agree almost 
Saves time and labor ompress perations unanimously that even though they 
—~ > > have produced a record crop and one of 
We will send one for FREE TRIAL. the best in quality they have been under- 


-_ oa : bane ‘ paid,” Mr. Westbrook stated. Due to the 
Write for details. No obligation. 1 LONG REACH high costs of production and high costs 
of picking, profits have been low. 

The Ace Co MACHINE WORKS “Picking bills ran too high to give 
ing P. O. Box 2621 farmers a fair profit even a oggtloee d 
W. Washi St., , Fla. shoes made over a bale per acre,” Mr. West- 
se Pee ES Sa es HOUSTON, TEXAS brook said. Some farmers paid as much 
as $4 per hundred for picking and a 
$1 a hundred to get pickers hauled to 
and from town, he said. 
, The high cost of production is causing 
some farmers to say they will reduce 
T D A G d J by their cotton acreage next year, unless 
°o °o °o °o fe] the government will give them a guaran- 
tee of a higher support price, the agro- 
GINNING & MILLING nomist reported. 
The State Cotton Improvement Com- 
The COTTON Cro mittee is studying measures to help in 
Pp price stablization for next year. Already 
there are indications that prices of many 
of the materials that farmers will need 
You Need the Proper Tools idieak x in making a crop in 1952 will be higher 
than they were this year, Mr. West- 
brook concluded. 























We've spent 35 years studying your needs and 
will be happy to give you the benefit of our 
experience. 


Crimps and Packing of All Kinds, Hydraulic Funeral Services Held 
ner Press Pumps, Spiral Conveyor and For Retired Ginner 
ittings. SKF Bearings, Shafts, Pulleys, Mo- ee 

r ’ services for Robert Eugene Lee, Sr., 
tors, Engines, Leather, Rubber and V-Belts. 74-year-old retired farmer and cotton 
ginner of Pinedale community in Union 
HAND TOOLS OF ALL KINDS County, Miss., were held Nov. 21 at 
Philadelphia Baptist Church in Lafay- 
ette County, Miss. 


Mr. Lee died at his home of heart 
nc disease following an illness of about two 
oT . months. Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 


Gerturde Barry Lee; two sons, Robert 
1629 MAIN STREET FORT WORTH E. Lee Jr., of Pinedale and James A. 
Lee, Sapulpa, Okla.; a daughter, Mrs. 
Thomas Strawn of Enterprise com- 
munity; one sister, Mrs. Rush Robinson 
of Enterprise community, and 12 grand- 
children. 


' Fredric E. Myer Named 
To Point Four Post 
{>} USDA has announced the appointment 
- of Fredric E. Myer, agricultural train- 
Insecticides Ip mh bare oe , ing specialist, to serve as an adviser and 
Furgicides | ’ a trainer of instructors in vocational 


agricultural techniques at Brazil’s na- 














One of the Most Complete Lines of ‘ tional Training Center for Rural En- 


gineering located at Fazenda Ipanema, 
Sao Paulo. 


Agricultural Chemicals in the Natien 
HAYES-SAMMONS COMPANY 


MISSION, TEXAS e Public health statistics show 
that 25,000,000 Americans are 10 per- 
cent or more overweight. 
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HANDLE (odteouseed aud Soybeane FASTER 


wer Bt lewet con witha 


SEEDBURO-HYTROL FOLDING CONVEYOR 


Portable — Low-Priced — One-Man Unit..... 


Here's a bagged feed handler 
made for your type of operations! It can help whisk 
heavy bags of flour, cereal, and meal between 
floors or in and out of trucks or freight cars in rec 
ord time. Saves manpower, too. And it can handle 
cartons and heavy crates! 


These are not its only advantages. It is compact 
—folds to half its size. Stores in small space. Ele 
vates to any angle while in use. Made in 5 sizes, 
10’ to 20’ long. Widely used for between-floors 
handling jobs. Loading end near floor—saves lift- 
ing. All moving parts concealed to protect operator 
and products. All controls hydraulically operated. 


Flow of materials can be reversed by turn of a 
switch. Welded steel construction—sturdy, lasts a 
long time. Stacks bagged products four times as 
fast as manually. GUARANTEED against faulty 


materials and w orkmanship. 


739 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Send complete details about the HYTROL 
Folding Conveyor. 


Nome 





Address 
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CHICAGO 
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DOUBLE TYPE I 
CLEANING AND EXTRACTING SYSTEM 


for 
Greater Capacity, Efficiency, and Dependability * Adequate for 90 Saw Gins 








Proven by successful users for over 25 years 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 

















Vg” 
SEPARATOR 


Is built in two sizes, 5238” wide and 72” 
wide. Large screen area gives more clean- 
ing effect and greater capacity. The Inlet 
Transition opens full width of Separator, 
and Air Box is provided with a choice of 
either an end or rear center connection 
for suction Fan. Fitted with an improved 
Reel and eight blade Vacuum Wheel. 


White for Bulletin Vo. 17-C 
THE mURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS MEMPHIS ° ATLANTA 

















